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“MARGERY, ANSWER MBE,” PLEADED HASELMERE SOFTLY, “DO NOT 


JOHN. DELAMERE’S 
LAST LOVE 


[A NOVELETTE. | 

(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 
ly the Author of “Sit Hutmphrey’s Return,” 

“ After Many Days,” etc, etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

Pea ARGERY: DERWENT swung her- 
Mm self lazily t6 and fro, on the old 
crazy swing slung ‘between two 
apple-trees 11 her unele’s orchard. 
At her feet stretched the green 
ss turf, starred with butteroups, and 
daisies, Around were the old fruit trees, 
with a wealth of delicately-tinted bies- 


soms. Overhead arched the sky—pale blue— 


prety but away towards the horizon of that 


faint primrose hue, seen only in the spring: 
time of the year, and before her, visible 
through the yists of trees, was the ocean, 
dancing and sparkling, in jewel-like flashes, 
in the sui’s warm rays, ~ 


leaf-wreathed porch, and a thatched roof, that 
glowed tawnily like the ‘hayricks under the 
influence of the gladsome sunbeams. 

* See-saw, Margery Daw,” 


forward. over her pretty, piquant face to shade 
her eyes from the glare—those eyes that were 
as blue as an Italian sky, or the deep ripple- 
| less waters of @ Swiss lake.- : 

“I wonder whether that Margery in the 
nursery rhyme book was as shabby as I am, 





Behind her Jay the house—a quaint, irre- | 
gular building with many windows, a grech 


she sang, tilting her cotton bonnet further | 


KEEP ME IN SUSPENSH,” 


and whether she had to wear her frocks when 
they were three sizes too small for her?” And 
she cast a look of ineffable disdain at the pink, 
cotton gown that displayed her frim ankles 
and clumsy shoes, the sleeves whereof were 
half-way between her elbow and ‘wrist, and 
the fronts whereof obstinately refused to meet, 
and had to be filled in with a strip of lawn, 
| fastened at the waist with a bow of black 
| ribbon—a feeble attempt at finery, that showed 
| thé girl had some sense of her own loveliness 

and wished to enhance it. Though at seven- 
teen, such a face as hers, which looked 48 
though yeritably “made out of a’ rose,” 
wanted little to set it off. 

| “Heigh ho! How delightful it must be to 
|} have heaps of ptetty things, all to match 

| Gloves, gown, hat, ribbons! Always to look 
fresh and neat, instead of tossed and untidy, 
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and shabby to the last degree. Oh! 80 
shabby!” and she sighed dismally and again 
gianced despairingly at the pink frock and 
thick shoes; while Ginger, the big yellow and 
white spaniel that lay at her feet, got up on 
Kearing the sigh, and licked her hand sym- 
pathetically. 

“You, Ginger!” pulling his silky ears 
gently, “have no trouble with regard to your 
costume. Your coat is always smart and in 
the fashion. Happy old Ginger! How I wish 
I was an Esau, provided with a natura) gar- 
ment that never wanted patching, and that 
never grew too short in the sleeves, or too 
scanty in the skirts, or faded a little every 
time it went to the wash-tub! But it’s no 
use wishing, is it, old boy!” giving the ears 
a gentle tug of inquiry. “So I must put up 
with the goods the gods provide, and be con- 
tent, or, to speak more correctly, try to be 
content. .For you know, really, Ginger, I'm 
very discontented, and Aunt Johanna says 
that’s wicked, and that I am an ‘unregenerate 
soul,” and Margery laughed a sweet, silve 
ringing al of laughter, that harmonised well 
with the gladsome notes of lark and linnet, 
and fell to swinging herself.again in a lazy 
style, with closed eyes and a languorous air, 
that would greatly havé. annoyed “ Aunt 
Johanna” could she have seen it, for at that 
moment she was searching for her niece high 
and low in the cottage. and feeling very angry 
at not ‘being able to find her; so, finally, she 
sallied out to the garden and shouted,-— 

“Margery! Margery! Where are you?” 

“Here, aunt, in the orchard,” responded 
the girl’s fresh voice. 

« Come quickly. I want you.” 

At this order Margery stopped swinging, 
jumped down from the swing, and began to 
walk towards the house, but not quickly. No 
one could have accused her of displaying an 
ungraceful hurry... 

the contrary, she walked as slowly as 
she could, letting her hands hang idly at her 
sides as she went, and a very mutinous ex- 
pression on her fair face. 

She knew she was wanted to do something. 
It was not Aunt Johanna’s way to sit idle for 
ten minutes together, and she wouldn’t let 
anyone else have a minute’s rest except Uncle 
Ben, her brother, and he showed a sovereign 
disregard for her sermons and lectures. 

He would smoke his pipe in the parlour if 
be thought fit to do so, or stamp into the 
drawing-room with dirty boots, or sit for 
hours lounging in an easy chair on the lawn in 
summer, or the fire in winter, and he 
would not go to church more than once in 
four weeks, and when he did go invariably 
fell asleep and snored audibly, while the 
Reverend Timothy Titmarsh, an old college 
friend and chum of forty years’ standing, 
droned away at his unedifying sermon; and 
he would keep an old Irish hunter, one Shan- 
non, who, sixteen years ago, had been as 
likely an animal as any seen at a meet, but 
now was shaky. and split-hoofed, camel- 
necked, and weedy about the legs, and who, 
Miss Derwent confidently predicted, would 
some day fall at a jump, and put an end at 
one and the same time to Ben and his bunting. 

However, Benjamin Derwent was not 
blessed with a superfluity of money, and he 
could not afford to buy a new horse, so he 
declared he would stick to Shannon as Jong as 
Shannon had a jeg to stand on, and not give 
ap his favourite pastime until his own neck 
was broken, or the utter collapse of the old 
horse made it an imperative necessity. 

He had been used to hunting all his life, and, 
being still a good and fearless horseman at 
sixty, he did not feel inclined to give it up, 
though he cut rather a sorry figure im the 
field on the old grey’s back—very different from 
what he had done in his youth, when his 
father was master of the Lancashire Hounds, 
and the meet breakfasts were at Derwent 
Hall. 

Nicholas Derwent bad long been gathered 
to his forefathers, and after bis death it was 
found that the wild Squire of Derwent Hall 





had made a considerable hole im his patri- 
mony, and that only that part of his estate 
which was strictly entailed was left for his 
two sons, Benjamin and Bertram, and his one 
daughter, Johanna. 
Of course, they had to let the Hall; and 
retixve to Fernside, the irregular thatched-roof 
cottage they had inhabited ever since; and 
there commenced the struggle between small 
means and extravacant tastes engendered by 
early habit and their bringing up as the chil- 
dren of 2 rich man, which sunk them slowly, 
but surely, irs 9 and deeper in the mire of 
poverty and debi. 
Miss Derwent was the first to shake herself 
free from the traramels of old-habits, and prac- 
tised rigid economy; but Ben was rather 
extravagant, and Bertram, the youngest son, 
seemed unable to do without luxuries he had 
so long been accustomed to, and finally made 
matters worse by marrying the beautiful but 
penniless daughter of an Karl, who survived 
the marriage only five years, leaving him with 
little Margery, then but two years old, the 
sole fruit of their union. 
Bertram did not survive his wife long. He 
died before their child reached her ninth year, 
leaving her to ihe care of his brother and 
sister. 
Ben was nothing loth to have the little oue 
at Fernside, despite the additional strain on 
his slender income, but Johanna grumbled 
terribly. 
She was thenan “untouched negative” of 
fifty-five, soured by monetary and wmatri- 
monial disappointments, with no particular 
liking for children, and a leaning wards 
parsons, praying, and pulpite, and she knew 
the child would be are Ey of a tie to ber, 
as Ben was out so much, and naturally coul¢ 
not be expected to be nursemaid to her; and 
the two sturdy countrywomen had quite 
enough to do about the house without attending 
on Margery. 
However, her grumblings were of no avail, 
for Ben had loved the brother, who was five 
years his junior, a great deal more than he 
did the sister, who was five years his senior ; 
and he was quite determined to be a friend to 
her orphan, let Johanna rail as she would. 
So Margery came to Fernside, and ran wild 
for a while, and then had a cheap governess 
three times a week from the neighbouring 
town of Hurst; and being naturally quick 
and clever, picked up a good deal of knowledge, 
and at seventeen was a very charming piece of 
Nature’s handicraft, though to al) intents and 
purposes still, in thoughts and ways, a mere 
child. 
Miss Derwent had early instructed her niece 
in the use of the needle, and employed her 
skilful fingers to manufacture caps out ‘of 
scraps of ribbon and lace, to assist in turning 
and remaking gowns, and in darning and 
mending stockings and household linen; and 
as she stood on the doorstep that bright spring 
morning the big pocket of her big apron was 
lethone with bee holely socks, while her 
eft hand and arm were thrust into a stocking 
up to the elbow, and in ber right she flourished 
a huge darning-needle. 

She was a tall, rather gaunt woman, with 
fair hair, thickly sprinkled with grey, aquiline 
features, cold blue eyes, and a frowning ex 
pression that marred the remains of good 
looks visible in her countenance; while her air 
and bearing, despite her poor and somewhat 
coarse attire, was unmistakably that of one 
highly bred and used to good society. 

“ Where have you been’” she asked, a touch 
of imperiousness in her tone as the girl slowly 
approached. 

“Swinging in the orchard!” 

“Tdling! And yet J told you Jast night that 
there were iwo dozen pairs of socks to be 
mended, and that your uncle had not one to put 
on his feet!” 

“Why did you not remind me?” rejoined 


pegetryaulienly. “T forgot 


: OF ‘Sy 






Paven’t I enough 


little fiddle-faddle? Did I not go into the 
kitchen the moment breakfast. was over te stir 
up those useless creatures Joan and Jane’ 
Not that I can wonder at their uselessness, 
when théy have such a bad example in you 
always before their ayes.” 

“But they have an excellent example in 
you, Aunt Johanna!” said the girl, a gleam of 
merriment creeping into those blue dangerous 
eyes of hers, “and they ought to copy you, and 
not me!” 

“That they have!” laughed Benjamin 
Derwent, who was standing in the hall, listen- 
ing to this passage-at-arms between his women 
folk. “Bvt man and woman, too, is prone to 
copy the bad, and not the good, so they take 
after vou, Margy, and not after our excellent 
Johanna!” 

“So much the worse for them!” she re- 
turned, making a wry little grimace as she 
passed her aunt. Then laying a hand ob bis 
coat-sleeve, she said quite gently and regret. 
fully, ‘I am so sorry, Uncle Ben, e€ were 
no fresh socks ready for you this morning. I 
will get six pairs done before dinner, I promise 

ou!” % 


“ Now, never mind about the , childie! ” 
he responded, Steoping to kiss fair cheek 
warmly, and patting the small hand that lay 
on his arm. “I don’t care a cram ebout the 
socks, and you ought to be out running about 
and enjoying the sunshine this lovely morn- 


i ot” 


“Now, Benjamin,” his sister, 
“how can you be so foolish, so injudicious? 
You would spoil any young What 


would Bertram’s child have been if it were 
not for me?” and she turned her steely eyes 
upwards, and rolled them vigorously. 

“ Well, I think she would have been a sweet 
little woman anyway, Jo!” replied the bluff 
and candid master of Fernside, who was in 
the habit of addressing his sister by the undig- 
nified title of “Jo,” which annoyed her im- 
mensely. . 

“Utterly spoiled!” snap; the spinster, 
as she followed them into the parlour. © ‘‘ She 
is bad enough as it is; but if anything hap- 
pene Benjamin,” with an ominous frown and 

b of the drab-coloured head, “if she comes 
to grief it will be your fault, not mine!” 

“Qh, rubbish!” retorted the uire, a 
shadow of annoyance crossing his jolly face. 
“The little girl's right as a trivet. . You can’t 
put an old head on young shoulders, Jo, £0 
where's the use of trying to? You ought io 
remember you were young gnce yourself, 
though, perhaps, it’s so long ago that you've 
forgotten all about it.” 

Miss Derwent vouchsefed no reply to this 
piece of impertinense, save a look of withering 
scorn, and commenced to turn out the contents 
-of her bulgy pocket. ‘ 

a Marge, my dear, who do you think is 
coming here to stay with us for a while!” 
asked the unregenerate and incorrigible Ben, 
as he lounged against the window e near 
his piece, who was already busy over the 
socks. 

“T don’t know, Uncle. Who?” 

“ Guess,” he replied, briefly, as he took a 
disreputable-looking and nruch-discoloured 
clay pipe from his pocket, and began leisurely 
to cram it fall of tobacco. 

“ Benjamin, you never mean to smoke here, 
at this hour of the morning,” —— Miss 
Derwent, “ that horrid thing?” 

* Yes, I do,” rejoined Benjamin Derwent, 
coolly, putting the “horrid thing” between 
his teeth; and striking a match he proceeded 
to light it. 

“Ts it Mr. Saffrey?” inquired Margery. _ 

“No, my dear. [ve made my will. ¥ don't 
want any more lawyers here.” 

“Mr. Cole, then?” 

“ No.” 

“Squire Thornton?” 

“No, no Thornton is laid up with the gout 
and savage as any tiger, or our good Johanna 
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to leave mj; name out of your discussions,’ 
said his sister, with great hauteur. 

“ All right, Jo. Now, Margie, guess. It is 
a young man. Nothing like the fogey foss'is 
you have named.” fi ; 

“Oh, a young man, Uncle Ben? Then J give 
up.” 

. “Well, what do you say to that rascal of a 
godson of mine?” 

“John Delamere?” queried the girl, look- 
ing up, a sudden gleam of expectancy brighten- 
ing her eyes. t: 

“Ves, John Delamere. 

“Why I thought he was at Hong Kong?” 

“He was there, my dear. He is in England 
now. His ship reached Plymouth three days 
ago. He has two months’ leave, and he is 
going to spend at least six weeks of it with 


us. 

“That will be jolly!” cried Margery. 

“You ara forgetting yourself, and speaking 
like a rough school-boy,’ remarked Miss Der- 
went, coldly, 

“Won't it?’ said Uncle Ben. “It’s nearly 
five years since we saw him, Margery. You 
were only a child then, i wonder what he’li 
think of you now you've grown into a deuced 
pretty girl?” and he ran his fingers caressingly 
through the rings and curls of soft, yellow 
hair that clustered like the tendrils of a vine_ 
abouther forehead, throat and ears. 

“Benjamin, I am surprised at you, talking 
in that fashion to the child. You ought to 
know better.” 

“You will be glad to see him, uncle, won’t 
yp ” asked Margery, paying no attention to 

aunt’s remark. 


“Very, dear. I daresay the boy has im- 
proved, and he'll be a nice companion for you 
to stroll about with, and take long walke and 
rows on the river.” 

“Boy, indeed!” stiiffed Johanna, contemp- 
tuously. “Rather an old boy, and quite good 
for nothing, Margery, remember that. Sailors 
never are good for much. They always have a 
love in every port, and flirt with every woman 
they come across, meaning nothing all the 

me ” 


“Yes, that may be,” struck in Benjamin; 
“but at the same time, they mean something 
some time, when they meet: their last love, and 
want to marry.” 

“Perhaps. At thirty, however, John Dela- 
mere won't be thinking seriously of matri- 
mony; and that you Know as well as I do, 
Benjamin, though, of course, you pretend to 
think he is perfection,” and she cast a mean- 
ing look at him, and for once in a way snc- 
ceeded in silencing Ben, for Lieutenant Dela- 
meré was the only child of the sole and only 
woman Benjamin Darwen had ever loved, and 
though she had married somebody else, he still 
cherished her memory fondly. 

She had been a distant cousin, and poor; 
and his father, in the zenith of his wealth and 
prosperity, had forbidden. the match between 
this poor relation and his heir, and Ella Ellis 
had relinquished her lover when told an_al- 
lience with her woald spoil his brilliant pros- 
pees and to put an insurmountable barrier 

etween them married a commander in thie 
ry & who had long been devotedly attached 
to her, and to whom she was a good wife, 
though her heart was wholly Ben's. She died 
when her boy was sixteen, and her husband 
was lost at sea shortly after; and Benjamin 
Derwent did all that he could to make up to 
the boy the long of his parents, and John Dela- 
mere knew there was always a room and a 
warm welcome for him at Fernside from his 
godfather. 


OHAPTER I. 

“Then I am féally not to have a kiss?” 

‘No, certainly not!” 

John Delamere lounged against the gnarled 
trunk of a huge apple-tree in the Fernside or- 
chard, a smile on his bearded lips, and oppo- 
site him stood Marger , with flushed cheeks, 
and an angy sparkle in her sapphire eyes. 

You used to kiss me,” he remarked tenta- 





tively, regarding her lovely, vexed face appr 
ciatively, “ when I was here before!” 
“]T was a child then,” she retorted, quickly 
“Oh! Tsee.. You are a young woman now,’ 


and he glanced amusedly at the short pink 


| 


| escape!’ 


frock that made such a liberal display of boot, | 


stocking, and wrist. 


“Yes; I am seventeen,” diawing up her | 


little figure proudly 

“Dear me! Quite aged!” 

“You are laughing at me,” 
with a fresh a 
the foot. 

“IT was thinking of those lovely kisses you 
used to give me. ; 

“Oh!” 

She blushed rosily to the tips of her delicate 
little ears at his words. 

“Do you know, when I first came this after- 
noon, amd you drew back and wealdn’t let me 


cession of anger, and a stamp of 


kiss you, I thought it was done for Johanna’s | you 
lecture | 


henefit, and that-you were afraid of a 
from her?” 
“Oh! indeed.” 


“And that is why I offered to repeat the | 


overture now, Margery!” 

“You are extremely kind,”’ she told him 
with disdain. 

“TJ mean to be, only you won’t let me. And, 
really, Margie, it is ridiculous for cousins not 
to kiss,” he urged, going a little nearer to her 

“We are not cousins,” she retorted, 

“Yes, we are.” 

“No, we are not.” 

“My dearest child, don’t contradict. I am 
Ben’s cousin.” 

“A hundred times removed,” she interrupted 
scornfully. 

“And your father’s,” he went on 
tranquilly, ignoring the interruption. “ There- 
fore I must be yours.” 

“ Nonsense,” che told him. 

“Ts the sober trnith, and you ave a cruel 
little creature.” 

“Tf you are so anxious to kiss somebody,” 
she remarked, 2 sly gleam of merriment creep- 
ing over her winsome face,: banishing the 
angry lock, “why don’t you go and kiss 
aunt?” 

“No, thank you, I had mueb rather not!” 
and he made a wry face. 

“Your shoestring is untied,” he said, the 


next moment; and like a flash of lightning he 


dropped on his knees at her feet, and seized on 
the loosened, fluttering ribbon. 

“Now,” looking up into her face with his 
rogtish hazel eyes, ‘I shall hold on to these rib- 
bons and your foot until you ransom it by— 
you know what!” 

“How dare you?’ she said. ‘Leave go at 
once!” and she struggled ineffectually to free 
herself; but he held on manfully, longing to 
press his lips to that soft mouth that was so 
tempting. 

“No, not until the ransom is paid!” 

“T never will. Let go this minute!” 
she raised her hand and menaced bim. 

“ Hit away,” he laughed. “That baby’s fist 
won’t hurt me.” 

“Won't it?” she cried, with sudden pas- 
sion, dealing him « stinging blow on the 
cheek that left a bright mark. 

“You shall give me at least s'x of your 
own frée will for that.” 

“T shall not.” 

“Oh, yes, and you had better be quick, for 
T hear Johanna’s voice, and you will get a 
pretty scolding if she finds you here, held by 
the shoestring, and buffeting me ag if I were 
a stock or a stone.” 

“Do let me go!” she 
rather frightened. 

* Not without a kiss. Margie, dear!” look- 
ing up with eyes so full of passion that even 
her innocence was ‘penetrated, and a hot flush 
spread over her face. “I am longing, hunger- 
ing for a kiss. All these four years that I 
have been away I have thought of the dear 
little girl I leit behind in England, picturmg 
you growing up into a little sweetheart for me. 
and, now that I have come back, you ave cold 
and cruel and unkind to me!” 


and 


pleaded, looking 


she declaged, } 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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Readered desperate by the approach of her 
uint, Margery gave one quick, vigorous 
wriggis of her lithe body; and, behold! she 
was fiyiug in halting fashion adown the length 
of the blossom-strewn orchard, and John Deia 
mere was kneeling with a blank look on his 
handsome face, » clumsy ah m his 
hand 

‘What 


ana 


on eartli are you doing, John?” 

queried Miss Derwent, in amazement, as she 

turned the corner of the orchard, and cam 

upor this spectac le. “ What will the knees r 
1h. 1 


ousers be like? 


Is 
Jghanna?” with audacious duplicity. 

“No; certainly not. don't leave my shoes 
im the orchard. t's Margery s, of course.” 

“Oh! Then [ had 
her, hada’s If” 

“No! Tea is just ready, bring it into the 
houae. She will come in when she hears th 
bell ring. cy se races with Ginger, [ sup 
pose, She is dreadfully wild” odded the spin- 
ster, with a dolorous sigh. 

“Ts she really?” said Delamere, with 
critical sympathy. 

“Very. <A great responsibility.” 

“Um. I shppose so.’ 

“You, being don’ 
great,” 

“No. Perhaps you will be relieved of the 
responsibility before long ! ” 

“How?” asked Jchanna 
eyes on his face. 

“She is awfully pretty.” 

“Well?” 

“Some one will be wanting to marry her 
and carry her off from Fernside.” ; 

“Not yet. She is only a child, though Ben 
does talk ridiculous nonsense to her.” 

“Who has Ben let the Hall to now?” in. 
quired John, abruptly changing the conversa- 
tion i 

“Lord Haslemere.” 

What, the horsey Lord Haslemere?” 

“Yes. I believe he has a large number of 
horses.” 

“ He is fabulensly rich, isn’t he?” 

“ Ben says so.” 

“ And not very old?” 

“ Forty.” 

“Ts he handsome?” 

“Most people think so. I 
him!” 

“Why not?” ; 

“There is an evil look about his face--an 
unregenerate soul, I am sure!” 

“Oh. Perhaps he is all pow 

“Perhaps! . I hope so. owever, 
not much faith in Ben’s friends.’ 

“Ts he a chum of Ben’s?” 

“Yes. They hunt tegether—Benjamin on 
that} miserable creatare, Shannon, Lord 
Haslemere on a hunter that cost three hun 
dred guineas. You may imagine the contrast 
between their respective steeds.” 

“Yes, very well. Shannon is a poor old 
crock now, though good in his day.” _ 

“Long bygone,” remarked Miss Derwent, 
as she entered the parlour, and seated herself 
at the table behind the hissing urn, for they 
dined early and took tea at six 

Johanna declaring late dinner was an_ ex- 
travagaace they could not indulge in; and Ren, 
for a wonder, did not oppose her in this matter, 
but let her have her own way. 

Ho was waiting for his tea, and the only 
member of the family absent was Margery, 
who did not appear until rome ten minutes 
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later, and then entered with flushed cheeks 
and downeast eyes—for already she was regret- 
ting that unkind blew she had dealt poor John, 
and feeling ashamed of having given way to 
wungoverned anger. 

“Here is your shoe!” he remarked, with 
aimirable gravity, picking it up from the 
ground, as she’ slipped into the empty chair 
beside him, and handing it to her. “Tf picked 
tt up in the orchard.” 

“Thank you,” she replied, taking it with 
evident signs of confusion visible on her lovely 
face, and hiding it in the folds of her dress, 
after which she applied herself assiduously to 
the demolishment of a big slice of cake 

“Margery,” begam Miss Derwent, in rather 
awTul tones. 

“Yes, aunt,” responded the 
however, looking up. 

“T wish you would not rum races with 
Ginger. It is unladylike and dangerovs. Some 
day he will mm between your feet and trip 
you up; then you'll have a broken nose, and 
your looks spoiled.” 

‘Very well, aunt,” said the chidden one, 
with unwonted docility ; and then hee began 
asking his godfather a heap of question about 
Lord Haslemere, to save her from a lengthy 
lecture. 

* His stables are a. picture at Perythwaite,” 
declared Ben, enthusiastically, after enlargmg 
on his friend’s good qualities and worldly 
possessions, “Fle has a very fine stud of 
horses, and he wants my permission to build 
and enlarge the stables at the Hall.” 

“And are vou going to give it?” queried 
the young man, looking furtively at the 
flushed. beautiful face beside him, and noting 
with keen appreciation the enthralling sweet- 
ness of her classic profile, and the jetty sweep 
of the long lashes on the rose-tinted softness 
of her cheek, 

“Oh, yes. Why not? I shall never be able 
to live at the place agin, and Haslemere will 
improve it no end.” 

“ Pity you can’t sell it,” suggested Dela- 
mere. “Perhaps your friend might buy it if 


in the market, as he fancies it so 


girl, without, 






TmUC : 

“verhaps. Only I couldn't seil it,” and 
his kindly eyes rested fondly for a moment on 
Margery’s' downbent blonde head. “That 
would never do.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“TY shall let him make any improvements he 
likes outside. I don’t mean to step that.” 

“T should think not, indeed!” chithed in 
Johanna, with some acerbity. “Nothing has 
been spent on the place for years and years. 
It would, indeed, be folly to stop a rich man 
froma improving it.” i 

“His wife will be a lucky woman,” she 
udded, a moment later, as though the idea had 
just struck her, “She will have everything 
money can procure.” i 96 

“But what about his unregenerate soul, 
Johanna?” inquired John, gravely, though 
there was a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

\ rich man is forgiven many things,’ she 
rejoimed, tersely, and the young man laughed 
loud at this pharisaical answer, and chuckled 
to such an extent that Miss Derwent was 
slightly disconcerted. 

“What do you think of Lord Haslemere?” 
he asked Margery, later on in ¢he evening, 
when strolling across the lawn with a cigar 
between his hps he came upon her standing 


| hastily. 


don’t like it.” 


ciated Margery’s fair face as much as he 
“Yen. 
“ Really. 
continues his bad conduct, Margie, shan’t I?” 


at once. 
“I won't if you don’t wish it.” 
“No. I shouldn't like it. 


the moonlight, timidly on his coat-sleeve. 
“Yes, dear,” looki 
curious expression on his sun-browned face. 


afternoon. Please forgive me!’ 

“ Of coarse [ will, Margie,” he said, quickly, 
laying his right hand tenderly over the one on 
his coat-siceve. “It was my fault. 
what I got. I should not have teased you.” 

“Oh, it was abominable of me to get angry. 
Only IL was cross. Aunt had been lecturing 
ne.” , 

“J wnderstand, dear. Well, we'll start 
afresh, and be good friends tor the future 
won't we?” 

“Oh, yes,” with a shy look from the lovely 
orbs at him. ; 

“ And may I kiss this?” lifting ber hand: 

“Yes,” and the tiext moment his bearded 
lips were pressed again and again to the dainty 
digits he eld. 

That night, when Margery was alone in her 
own little room under the eaves, she pressed 


John's lips had lingered, and went ‘to sleep 
with her soft cheek resting on it. 

After that things ran very smoothly at Fern 
side for the young-folks. 

They were all day tong in each other's 
society. ‘All day long together, and how sweet 
those bright, spring days were to both! 

He was very much in love with Margery, and 
knew it. 
| its birth ten yeats before, when she was a mere 
mite, and he had seen her when she visited 
the cottage with her father, and it had blos- 
somed and borne frait now that she had 


to speak, to draw the veil aside, and show her 
what love and passion meant. But fate was 
too strong for him, 

One afternoon Uncle Ben and Aunt Johanna 
went out to dine with Squire Thornton, and 
Margery was left to see after John’s comfort, 
and right wel) she did it—making a cake for 
him with her own fair hands, brewing him a 
delicious cup of tea, and robbing the milk of 
its cream as it stood in the great shallow pans 
in the dairy. 

John quite appreciated her efforts for his 
well-being, and when they were alone in the 
parlour in the twilight he put up his hand as 
she passed him and_caught her by the wrist. - 
“Margie,” he said, in a low tone, that 
trembled with ill-repressed passion, “I want 
to thank you for all your goodness to me to- 
night.” 

“Why, John, it is nothing,” she said, giving 





near a huge bush of budding lilac, with the 





inevitable Ginger at her feet. 
“I donot like him very much,” she replied, | 
shviy, not daring to raise her eyes to that | 


face, on which was the 


cruel red mark her 
clenched fist had inflicted. 


him a look that was just a little startled, like 
a, frightened fawn---for there was something in 


never seen there before, and i¢ stirred her 
heart strangely. 
“Come and sit on my knee,” he suggested, 





On Tha £90 eee : 
RPE Why not?” inquired John, quite at 
his ease, and ényoying her 
mensely 
“T—I-—hardly kuow 
is so dark 
AY 


confusion im | 


I don’t like his face, he 
? 


she concluded, lamely 


| possessing himself of her other wrist, and 


dragging her gently down. 

“No, no!” she exclaimed, trying to free 
herself, 

“Why nott” he asked, gathering both her 





\h. It you don't like dark people I am 
giad thet T am fair,” smiled Delamere. } 


I do lke some dark people,” she told him, | 





jhands into one 


of his, and pasging his dis- 
engaged arm round her waist to keep her from 
escaping 


“Only—Lord Delamere has such 
strange eyes, and he stares so hard at one. [| stammered; blug 
“Ah. We stares at you, does he?” said 
Joun, a trifle grimly, an altogéther unreason- 
able feeling of rave rising in bis heart against 
this unknown Baron, who, it seewed, _ 
d. 


Always, the whole time he is here.” 
I shall have to talk to him if he 


“Qh, no, John, please don’t,” she exclaimed, 
lifting her eyes to his only to drop them again 
John,” “laying 
one little land, that looked like a snowflake im | the first woman's kiss 
down, ab her with a 


“{—I-—am—so sogry—T lost my temper this 


I deserved 


her mouth several times to the exact spot where | 


It was an affection that had had | 


reached that shadowy line which just divides | 
childhood from womanhood. Yet he hesitated | 


his tone, something in his face that she had | 


'“ Aunt-—Johatina—mighbh't—like’ it,” she. 
edly, when she found 
herself perched on ‘his ‘knee and ‘held there 
firmly. 

“ Bat—I do,” he whispered, his lips close to 
her exr. “Who would you rather pledse, me 
or Johanna?” 

For a full moment there was silence, then 
she breathed a soft ‘ you.” 

“Darling,” he muttered, bending forwaxd, 
and as he did so she turned her head w» dittle. 
His moustache brushed her cheek. Another 
moment, and his mouth cling to hers im the 
most passionate kiss he had ever bestowed on 
any Woman. ¥ 

never knew how long thatwaress lasted, 
Margery ever gave tim, 
or whether he hurt her by the strong grasp 
in which he held her in his desperate eager- 
ness. But when he was a little calmer he 
found she was lying with her face hidden on 


pantingly from her lips. 4 

** Margery, dearest!” he whispered. 

There was mo answer. Only she pulled her 
hands from his grasp, and put them at dace 
side of ker face, as though to keep it quite coir 
vealed from his view. 

“Won't you speak to me, sweetheart?” he 
pleaded, bending till his breath stirred the 
a of her hair, ‘and glowed warmly om her 

ead. 

“Do, darling! 
are yout” 

“ Yes,” came in smothered and rather under 
iain tones from the breast of his coat. 

“What shall I do to win your forgiveness’ 
| Kiss you again?” and then, as she made a 
| movement of dissent, he forcibly took her 
hands and Jaid his mouth first to one pink 
palm and, then to the other. “But I will. 
| You are Whine now, Margery. I shall do*what 
| I like with you,” and he stooped and kissed 
| the white neck where the low rolling collar of 
| her dress left it bare. 
| “Oh, don’t!” she murmured, slipping from 
| his arms on to her knees on the floor, hiding 
| her face again with her released hands. 

“Don’t try to go from me, Margery!” sie 
said, earnestly stooping towards her, and twin- 
| ing his arms round her again. “‘It,ig useless. 
| We were made for each other, darling, and 
{mine you shal] be! Unless’—and he hesi- 
| tated. and. the thrilling, tones of hig’ voice 
altered—“ unless you tell me that you do not 
| love me—uniess L hear my sentence of dis- 
| missal from those dear lips. Margery!” as 
she remained silent, her head resting limply 
against his knee, “am { to be your lover var 
not?” 

At this she lifted her head and looked at hint 
~-such a shy, ‘delicious glance from the sta-bliie 
eyes. 

" “Does that mean yes or no, sweetheart?” 
taking her face between his hands very gently. 

“Yes,” she murmured, a flood of blushes 
creeping up to the roots of her soft fair hair. 

“ Ah! my little wife!” he éxclaimed, with @ 
gasp of relief that was almost a sob; and 
he drew her once more within the fond citele 
of his protecting arms and pillowed her head 





You are not angry with me, 


—— 


which beat tumultuously with passionate love 
for hier. ‘ 





| CHAPTER ITE: 

| ‘Lo say that Mr. and Miss Derwent were 
astonished the next morning when John Dela- 
mere informed them that he was the affianced 
husband of their niece, and asked their’ consent 
to the.engagement, is putting it too mildly. 
They were simply astounded. 

To them Margery was still a child—much 
too young to think of love or marriage——atid 
yet here was a2 man actually asking them fo 
give her to him! 

After the first amazement was got over 
Uncle Ben showed unféigned delight, and gave 
\ his consent willingly, 





ert a 


his breast, and that her breath was coming ~ 


once more on his breast, Sbove that heart | 


q 
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ime, her averse to the marriage 
with Delamere. ; 

However, she had reluctantly te give her 
consent to it, and the thing was a settled 


affair. 
“I hope you'll make her a good husband, 
John!” said Ben that. afternoon, as he and 


m sauntered through the orchard, 
ah cmap the delicately-hued fallen blos- 
soms at every step. 

“T Foley tig A willing!” rejoined the 
se ee en Litle. giz 
aly, “1 should be 


” 


went on Ben- 


jamin, grav sorry to see her 

ne thid that I should make her un- 

happy. endeavour of my life will he to 
sunshine into hers!” 

“And you'll a straight, John, my boy, 
won't yon, eh? 'No more flirtations at every 
id Youre been a bit of a dog, you know, 
&. 


“Yes. But a fellow’s a beast who can’t 
keep himself straight when he’s going to have 
a 
wife!” | 

“Um! You can't ~ her just yet. a 
too young to marry. You must wait a couple 
eb fog pr sm og pl pi . 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” assented John, with a 
dolorous sigh. 

“ Better to. wait until you are a com- 
mander?” 

“Promotion is so confoundedly slow in the 
Service, and there is no chance of a war t: 
help us on im that direction.” 

“Wo. Only Margery will have the Hall 
after a while whea I am gone; and with you 
4s commander you could get along very weil.” 
shinny Ges hedgehog Goalies oto 

ong elp 0: § rs of the 
Hall will he a thing of very distant date,” 
en Delamere, pressing his companion’s 

ani ; 

“Thanks, my boy,” rejoined Ben, returning 

ip with edit) comssetis “80 do I. But 
you know, of course, there will always be a 
home here while we live, when ‘you are at sea, 
for your wife.” 

“Thanks. I know how good you are!” And 
then John fell into a reverie. 

‘What delicious ideas the words “ your wife” 
conjured up! ‘He seemed to see 
sitting before her mirror in a loose 
gown, through the thin texture of which her 
Hesh glowed warmly ; combing out lier long, 
tir hair; the little white feeb bare, and 
thrust carelessly into heellets ‘Turkish slippers, 
the loose, wide sleeves falling away from the 

lished, blne-veined arms a% she raised them 

0 plait and confine those riotous tresses, and 
fhe light from the candles on the | dressing: 
table falling on the lovely face, with its 
sapphire and mobile, crumson lips. 

Be pictured himself lounging in an easy- 
chair by her side, waiting till she rose from 
the toilet-table, to clas her in his arts and 
kiss those white arms, : red lips, the soft, 
scented masses of beautiful hair, holding her 
to him, breast to breast, heart to heart, as 
though he never meant to let her go again, 
and then———-? - 

Weil, then he came down sharply from the 
land of day-dreams, and was suddenly con- 
scious that Ben was introducing him to some- 
ong, which someone was a tall, dark, elegant- 
locking man, with “ ari ” “written on 

ine of his handsome fa¢e and well-built 


ey 

Sut, and porsessing the most wonderful pair 
f Weird black eyew John ever beheld. The 
Were “large, tod seeméd to be w 





1, the iris ‘he of the same colour and 
» a8 it were, into it, while they burnt 
& 7 


red fume 


lurid light, like the flicker of a 


ear little woman like Margery for his. 


ae 


“Snakelike,” John thought to himself, after 
the fitst glance, as he bowed wn acknowledg- 
ment of Ben's introduction; and he soon 

athered from the Vversttion—for he had 
‘been too much wra' up in bis own pleasant 


- | thoughts to eatch the stranger’s name--that it 


was Lord Haslemere. 
The conversation was chiefly maintained by 
Derwent and bis tenant, Delamere only throw- 


Eeprently they all went inth the house, sum 
ned by Johanna, who, notwithstanding her 


doubts about the ‘ntite of his lordship's sou! 
re a dainty ‘afternoon tea, with 
strawberries, cream, shortbread of her own 


making, and other toothsome things, which the 
guest seemed to enjoy in his languid, well-bred 
fashion... 

Only it seemed to John’s keen, jealous eyes 
that what he enjoyed most was’ looking at 
Margery, # thing which he did-yery often— 
furtively, of course, and without pronounced 
rudeness—still, move often and more fixedly 


John also noticed that whenever his dear love 
encountered Lord |Huslemere’s steady gaze 
that she lost a little of her peach like ‘bloom 
and seemed a trifle distressed, and her éyes 
would remain on his face as though fascinated 
for a while, and then drop with an evident 
effort. 

This annoyed John greatly. He was seized 
with an almost unconquerable desire to take 
Haslemere by the shoulders and turn him out 
of the house, forbidding him ever to enter 
again, under pain of receiving a thorough good 
horsewhipping. 

This, of course, he could pot do; so he sat 
on thorns and tried to absorb his fiancée’s 
attention, and waited on her with thé mx 
assiduous attention, and did all he could to let 
the other man see that Margery Derwent was 
already “signed and sealed” to hita, John 
Delamere, as his last love and future wife. 

ee See Vansittart, sat y © gan 
mere, eourtesy, ignored this by- 
play, if he sei, with fine scorn, and ad- 

ressed a good part of his conversation to the 
reluctant 1. who was embarrassed and ‘i 
at ease r the fire of his worldly phrases 
and compliments, and who would far 
rather have chatted quietly with Jolin—dear, 
good John, whom she was used to, whom she 
loved with all the devotion of her fresh, aintried 
nature, to whom she belonged by right of those 


ig Sp kisses that be had implanted on 
er lips only the night before. 


However, Johanna was not going to keep 
the news secret, and as she handed Haslemere 
his second cup of ‘tea she whispered to him. the 
infomation that Margery was engaged to her 


cousin. 

“Indeed. You surprise me!” murmnred 
his lordship, in response to his hostess’s infor- 
mation. 

“Yes. We were surprised when our cousin 
told ys this morning.” 

“Your niece is so young! Little more than 
a child,” continued the Baron, in fones so low 


th rm reached Johanna’: “And 
with shght hesitation, 


pst 


na’s ears, ; 

“she is so lovely that. 

me, but might yon not have expected 

T to a& more lient match—to win 

a title?” and he raised those dark, inscrutable 

orbs of his to hers with a look in them which 
was a revelation. 

For a moment she xaw and understood his 

lordsip’s 7 pp ~-- comprehended the situa 

tion, realised why he had so often, i 


iv 

the last two months, visited Bernese whe 
he had res amr in the orchard heside Mar- 
ery, why he had been so ready to stay and 
share their simple six o'clock tea instgad of 
going back to the Hall to enjoy the recleevehi 
ier provided for him by his French cook— 
whey he had ag Lge nae pom fruit 
e with suc @ising en eeable 

liberality ! ; baal 
Not because he was Ben’s friend and tenant. 
Qh, dear ro! because he was 








enamoured ef a mere lip @ a girl's fair faee 
and innocent ways ; and a great wrath rove in 


‘ing in a monosyllable now and then: and | 


than was consistent with true politeness ; aud | 


| tthe good Johiamna’s meagre bosom, as she 
thought of the brilliant position the girl had 
Iost, against John Delamere—plain Joba. Delo- 
mere—in that he should have snapped up hex 
| Mece, when bere was a chance of her becoming 
| “my lady,” of being placed, in that position 
| suitable for the granddaughter of belted 
Earl; and she mentally regivtered a vow that if 
| the marriage took plus, and Margery became 


/ 


| Mrs, Delamere, it would mot bo her fault 

| “Yes, yes!” phe agreed, hurniedly, standing 
| before ber guesh with a plate of broad-and 
butter, mm such a way that she shut him off 
| from the ether occupeniie of the room, and 
| Speaking in quick, low toues L am greatly 
| duappouned, terribly disappointed! It does 
j bot mect my, views for her at ail! Only—Ben 


| you know,” with a movempnt of her head 

| pressive of inten#e disgust—-“ho bkes it. Jolin 
jus his godaon, and there am other reasons, 
| ruther enigmatically, “so he gave his consent, 
well-pleased. But perhaps,” ehe con 
those cold. eyes of hors fixed on Hasle- 
ge» ‘e a8 
! anf 


Lal 


| and 8 
Guded 
| mere’s Jace, “it may never come off. 
many 4 slip ‘twixt the cup and the 
tix & "A 
“Yes,” he agreed, moeting her glance with 
one of equal meaning, “and a slip io this case 
might not be an irreparable misfortune, Miss 
| Derwent. Eh?” 
| “] should think it @ piece of good foriune.” 
| she rejoined, pointedly, 

“You will let me know if anything does 
occur to break: off the match?” he whispered 

“Most undoubtediy, I will,” she assured 
him, and then Ben sauntered up, and the con 
| versation became general, Lord Haslemere 
' soon after leaving, accompanied by Sen, 
| who wished to im to his friend the news 
| about Margery, which he did; and the informa- 
| tion was received with the utmost gravity by 
| the Baron, and as though it was the first he 
had ‘heard of it, While he cougratulaied Der- 
went with apparent cordiality, he wisely re- 
frained from saying anything of a dapreciatory 
nature against the match, for he wen Knew 
how attached he was to Jobn Delamere, uid 
therefore argued thet he would not be an ally 
in the matter of breaking off the match lke 
} Johanna. 

So he gave utterance to some neat y-turned 
speeches, and imvypressed Ben with a sense ol 
bis interest in the family, and genie! frendu- 
ness to sudh wn. extent that, he told Haslemere, 
in a sudden burst of confidence, that he mwa 
te leave ell be was possemed of (0 i 
orphaned niece, and that one day sho » uid 
be mistréss of the Hall. fee 

‘This added to Haskemere’s sense of baffled 
rage, for if there wes one thing mor¢ A 
another he coveted if was possestion of Unt 
Derwant’s old historic house. 1% just suited 
| this race and borse-loving lord. The stables 
were extensive, -and thera way plenty of 
ground available for enlarging them 
grounds were splendid, and beyond the lowe: 
lawn was a racecourne—for Nicholas Derwent 
had indulged in-the sume passion for horses os 
Haslemere did, and spext his “housands fre ely 
m providing himself with a course, where 5 
gould organise races as often as h » yl cond, 
and vide as hard as any jockey when ne fet 
inclined to do sc. 

Lord Haslemere knew there were few piece 
in England that. would sat hum ~s well as 
this one of which he was tenany, and in the 
future night have been owner, by virtue of 
being Margery’s hushand; and he strangled 
dhe Baron oath that rose to bis lips between 
his teeth, ag he thought of John Delamere, 
and ow hé had etdlen a march on him, and 
rolibed him of the two things he most coveted 
on oath ; for, like most rich mon, he was nut 


Lied 


“x 











ris 


m 
ihe 


sativfied with the wealth be possessed, but 
craved for moreand envied John his one ewe 
lamb, that he loved so tenderly and dearly ; 
and he, too, registered a vow that he would dp 
bis best to prevent the marriage between the 
lovers, whase “tine” of happiness wes-i 

to be “ brief.” ¥ 
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OHAPTER IV. 

Lord Hastemere did not appear at Fernside 
very often in the weeks that followed, mudh to 
the delight of the lovers, who were quite enough 
for each other, and did not wan a third person 
to make @ trio, and spoil the harmony of their 
love-duet. 

Unele Ben and Aunt Johauna did not count 
for much, and if they did come upon John just 
as he was\kissing Margery, or surprised then in 
the orchard when she was aitting on ‘his knee 
or bad her arms entwined round his neck, why, 
nobody was greatly put out or embarrassed b 
it; and, in fect, Uirtle Ben gave them a wide 
berth, knowing that their “ April joy” would 
soon be turned to wintry sorrow, for John’s 
spell of leave was drawing to a close, and his 
next cruise was to be in the China seas, and it 
was likely he would be stataoned at Hong Kong 
for some yeers, without ouce having a chance 
of seeing his little love, or taking one kiss 
from those sweet lips, yielded to him now #0 
willingly to satisfy the longing of his heart 

Johanna did not trouble them much either. 
She let the gin go her way without let or 
hindrance; but then she meant to play the 
raiserable part of Marplot later on, when sh¢ 
would have Margery at her mercy without the 
support and help of her stalwart lover, when 
ui Would be in her power to blacken and defame 
the absent, and mould tihe girl by the suasion of 
cruel lies to do as she wished. 

In the meantime John and Margery made 
the most of the sunshiny hours that were theme. 
They walked togather, read together, rode 

ether—John on old Shannon, Margery on 
a little, dhaggy, short-legged, Exmoor pony, 
lent by a kindly neighbour. Then there were 
delighted evenings on the river, when the fulll 
moon hung like a lamp in the sky, and the 
nightingale warbled her lay from the dense 
thicket all through tie short, sterry dusk of 
the summer oxy a Then came a day—a sad, 
dreary day for both. 

They were in the hayfield, where Uncle Ben’s 
men had tassed the newly-cut grass into a great 
mc tnd to dry underneath the sun’s genial rays ; 
and they scrambled to the top of this mound, 
siiti own when they reached the summit, he 
with ‘hie arm round the girl’s lithe waist, she 
with her head resting against his stalwart 
shoulder, and Ginger curled up in a boll at 
their feet. ; 

“This is delicious!” she said with a sigh of 
content, slipping her hand into his. 

“ Lovely !”’ he agreed, shifting his head, just 
the least ‘ittle bit in the wound ih order to be 
able to kiss her more comfortabiy and easily. 

“T could stay here for ever,’ with another 
ecstatic sigh. 

“ And be kissed and petted by me?” he put 
in. 

“Margery, do you really love me?” 

“Oh, how can you ask me such a thing? 






Surely you know?” and the sapphire eyes were | 


raised to the hazel ones with 2 look of tender 
reproach. ; 

“Yes, I suppose I do know,” he said slowly, 
“and yet I think » man is never tired of hear- 
ing the woman he adores tell him she loves 
him.” 

* Then hear me, John,” she said, suddenly, 
kneeling up and twining her arms round jis 
throat, and speaking with a force and : 
sionate intensity that astonished him, “TI love 
you—I love you--I love you—you alone, you 
always, for ever aud ever, and this, and this 
to prove my love!” and she kissed his lips as 
she had never done before ; and he took her in 
his arms and held her against his breast, and, 
in the intoxicating passion of the moment, 


wmost wished that he could die then, while | 


the bloom and sweetness of perfect faith, 
perfect joy, crowned his love and hfe. 
oa + ¥ ¥ + 
An hour later, Uncle Ben came into the hay- 
field, holding in his hand a long official-look- 
ing letter. 
“John! John!” he shouted. 


“Where are 
you!” 
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“Here,” responded Juhu promptly, peering 


down from the mound. at is it? 

“Letter for you. Orders from the Ad- 
miralty, You had better come down and read 
it.” 

Something in Ben's face, and the gravity 
in his tone, chilled the young man's bounding 
pulses. But ‘the gave no sign to his companion 
as he gave her his hand with a smile; and 
they plunged laughingly down the side of the 
haycock, and a moment later stood before 
Uncle Ben, panting, smiling, dishevelled, and 
covered with little bits of grass, the result of 
their rapid descent. 

“Margie, dear, Jo wants you,” said her 
uncle kindly. “She is im the dairy.” Then, 
as the girl walked off towards the house, he 
said to John, “1 am afraid this means a sum- 
mons for you, my boy!” 

The young man did not answer, but tore 
open the jetter, and as he scanned its con- 
tente he turned white under all his healthy 
sunburn. 

“Ben, I must go to-day,” he said hoarsely. 

‘To-day 1!” 

“Yos, the orders are to join at Portsmouth 
om Wednesday. I have lingered heré so lon 
T have hardly anything ready. 1 must wor 

rd to-morrow to get my kit together.” 

“ Poor Margery!"’ murmured Uncle Ben. 

‘My sweet little love,” echoed the young 
man mournfully. Then adding with alacrity, 
as he began walking towards the cottage. 
“There is not a moment to lose. I must 
It is imperative that I reach 
town by five. 

“Short notice, isn’t it?” 
following him. 

‘Yes. The letter has been delaved. That 
rascal Denham forgot to send it, 1 suppose.” 
And then he strode inte-the house and up to 
his room, to thrust hisclothes pell-mcil into 
@ portmantear, while Ben told Johanna to 
order some soup for their guest, as there would 
be no time for more than a mea! 

‘Good-bye, Margery !” 

John had finished his packing and swal- 
lowed his soup, Shannon was in the dog-cart, 
Uncle Ben and Aunt Johanna wore at the 
hall-door, the lovers were’ in the parlour. 
Their parting was not to be witnessed by 
others. ; 

“Good-bye, John!” 

The poor child’s voice was choked with 
sobs as she crept into her lover's outstretched 
ms and laid her bead on his breast. 

_“ You won't forget me, darling!” laying ‘his 
lips on the blonde | head. ' wid 

“Never, John!” 

_ “And you'll be true and faithful, sweet- 
heart? You won't forget the happy hours 
Weve spent together?” he asked, and she 
could feel how fast and heavily his heart beat, 
for her head rested above it as he spoke. 

* Never, John!” she answered, gravely. 
‘Nothing could ever make me untrue to you, 
save your own want of faith. I-think ‘if I 
heard you were untrue that I should go mad, 
+t sage care what became of me or what I 

id. 

“Hush, my dearest!” he said, softly, 
smoothing her hair tenderly. “You are the 
one woman in the whole wide world for me. 
Always remember that, Margie. No one else 
could be to me what you are!” 

then he put his hand under the dimpled 
chin, and raised her face, while he stooped 
Lis own until their lips met in a long, close 
clinging kiss, the last he was to take and to 
give for many a long and weary day, and the 
memory of which was to Ayiscod and comfort 
on So many a lonely night-watch and hour of 
peru. 

“Good-bye, my own od only love!” he 
anid, ‘ fervently. “Heaven guard and keep 
you!” and then he gently unclayped the cling- 
ing hands, and putting her iato a chair rushed 
out of the room, jumped into the dog-cart 
beside Uncle Ben, who touched up Shannon 
with the whip, and in another moment they 
were speeding away out of sight and ken of 
the miserable girl, who lay sobbing in the 


remarked Ben, 





“ease her head buried in a pile of tushions 
er breast heaving convulsively, her hends 
locked and strained together as though to 
keep down and subdue the anguish that was 
rending her. 

Perhaps there is no such antidote to sorrow 
and pain-—that is, mental pain—as hard work, 
and Johanna, being of this opinion; gave Mav- 
gery little time to indulge in grief. 

She kept her going at something or other 
almost incessantly, and took the girl ont oi 
herself and her dismal retrospect almost 
against her will, so that in a few days she 
recovered outwardly her usual calm and tran 
quillity. CR 

Then she received charming letters from 
John. And what woman does not gloat over 
love-letters, especially the first ones she re- 
ceives, that give her » new and pleasant sen 
sation? 

Margery’s lover wrote from town, from 
Portsmouth, and sent letters whenever he 
could on the voyage out; and when.at Hong- 
Kong he sent delightful letters—tender, amus- 
ing, interesting; and she grew to look rly 
for the coming of the mails, and dev the 
lines penned by the hand she loved so well. 

The letters came with praiseworthy regu- 
larity during the first year of his absence 
Then their arrival became fitful and uncer 
tain, and, finally, to pio” by inexpressible 

ish, they ceased altogether. She wrote 
to John imploring an answer, yet none came. 

Then Ben wrote with like bad success; and 
Margery’s cheek grew pale, and her step 
slower, and Lord Haslemere came more and 
more often to Fernside, and was more and 
more attentive to the girl who would one day 
be mistress of the Hall. 

Margery received his attention, as she did 
everything else in those dark days, with apa- 
thetic indifference. 

She appeared to listen to his words, while 
in truth only a confused murmuring reached 
her ears. Her mind was on the rack. 

She would have given worlds, had she 
sessed them, to know the reason of Jobn’s 
silence. 

Johantia rather more than hinted that his 
fickle fancy had strayed, and that Margery 
was forgotten; while Haslemere would laugh, 
shrug his shoulders, and say, significantly, 
that it was the way with sailors to love and 
sail away. 

Margery was staunch, however. She would 
believe nothing against her lover until one 
day, some eighteen months after his depar- 
ture, a newspaper came directed to her in a 
bold, unknown hand. 

Mechanically she tore off the wrapper, and 
opened it, and about the first thing her eyes 
fl on was the following. announcement :— 

“We are informed, on reliable authority. 
that Lieutenant Delamere, who recently dis- 
tinguished himself in the fight with Chinese 
pirates, and showed such desperate, un- 
paralleled courage, has by his ‘bravery won 
the heart of the fair daughter of the governor 
of ——-, and will shortly be umited in marriage 
to her. ‘This young lady is surpassingly beau- 
tifal, rich, well-born, clever, and amiable, 
and the gallant lieutenant may well be envied 
his good fortune in becoming the husband of 
this charming belle.” 

Margery read this paragraph to the last 
line—with a cruel pain gathering about her 
heart—a sense of numbness and desolation, 
and loss of joy and hope.~ - 

Was her idol false? Had he feet of clay? 
Was there nothing save darkness, misery, 
loneliness, desolation in the world for her? 
He was her alpha and omega. What should 
she, what c she, do without him! 

“My love! my love!” she eried, wildly 
stretching out ber arms yearningly in 
space. “You loved me kien we 


you changed now? Have you f n me?” 
Then she swayed like a lily, braised and 


broken by a rough wind, and fell prone along 
the floor, grasping in her hand the newspaper 
that contained the fatal paragraph. 
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. | GHAPTER V. 

When Miss Derwent bustled into the 
parlour in search of a feather broom, some 
twenty minutes later, sho was somewhat 
startled to see Margery lying white and still as 
a corpse on the floor, without a sign of life or 
motion about her, and she called loudly for Ben 
and the maids, who came running as fast as 
they could. - i P 

“Good heavens! What is the matter!” 
exclaimed Bon, lifting bis darling’s head 
ey s fainted. Something in th 

“ Margery’s fainted. Some in the paper, 
Isuppose,” rejoined Johanna, chafing habe nds 
and applying smelling salts to her nostrils the 
while. 

“Something about John,” groaned Ben, dis- 
a “T wish she bad never seen him, poor 
child!” 


“So do I,” rejoined his sister, grimly. “A 
fickle good-for-nothing.” 

“ And yet I would have staked my life on 
his honour, and his love for the child.” 

“Of course you would. Just shows how 
little. penetration you possess.” 

“ Hadn’t better send for the doctor?’ 
“She looks like 


“No. We'll bring her round by-and-by.” 

But it was full two hours besos tas visite 
lids flickered, and lifted languidly from the 
dark eyes, and she shivered miserably, and 
shrank away as if desirous of escaping notice 


as her senses , 

“Unele,” she whispered, as her eyes fell on 
the paper, “ please, please take that away.” 

“My darling!” he said, putting his arm 
round her, tenderly. “J fear you have read 
some bad news? ” 
ieiet —_ Ny yr wily shiver, and a 

pairing olntch at his hand. 

“ A-—about—John?” 

“Ye—es!” 

Then lifting her weary head from his breast 
she 9g f _ aie 

“We must never of him agein, please. 
I—I-—don’t think—-I could bear it 1 want— 
to—I must—forget him!” 

“It shal] be as you wish, Margie,” he 
answered, quietly; but under his breath he 
cursed the man who had broken hie little girl's 
“re and bitterly regretted his kindness to 


And well might he regret it, for in the time 
that followed Margery became a mere shadow 
of herself, and lost all her old joyouaness of 
manner, becoming listless apathetic, 
taking an interest in. nothing. 

She seemed to have given up hopi ainst 
hope, as sho bad done during thee aecalion of 
silence. Now that all hope was gone Mise 
Derwent advised Lord Haslemere to prosecute 
his suit, and accordingly he came often to 
Fernside, paid most flattering and 
delicate attentions to the girl who had been 
jilted by another man, while his kindness, his 
wealth, her personal advantages, were’ all 
enlarged upon ina skilfal manner by Johanna, 
who was very anxious to see her niece the 
wife of a rich nobleman, and worked to com- 
pass that end indefatigably. 

_ Lord Haslemere’s atientions and devotions 
insensibly influenced her, and drew her 
towards the end he desired. Moreover, he 
held a sort of weird, strange fascination for 
her. When those inscrutable black eyes of 
his met hers, they held them in « kind of fas- 
vinated gaze. She felt like » dove when under 
the influence of the serpent’s eye. She wished 
to escape from him. and could not; she was 
powerless to fly, and remained, perforce, in his 


society, 
chance? Shall I win her?” 


» anxiously. 


“Have I an 
asked bis lordship of Johanna, some three 
months after Margery had read the fatal para- 
graph that told her her lover was false. 

“I think you have a very good chance,” 
returned Miss Derwent, promptly. 
attentions soothe her wounded pride, and she 

the bracelet you sent last night, 
seemingly as « matter of course |” 


“Your | 
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“That is a good omen.” 

“Yes; undoubtedly.” 

“When do you think I may speak?” 

‘Now, if you wish it!” 

“Will it not be a little premature?” he 
asked, his dark face flushing. 

“T think not. Be bold— Sung 8 bold in these 
matters. Don’t accept a refusal.” 

“Bat she may insiet on my aceepting it!” 
“What!” exclaimed Johanna, with fin 
scorn. “ After all you have risked, after all 
you have done, do you mean to give her u} 

tamely, the first time she says you nay?” 
“No, by Heavens, I don’t!” exclaimed th 
Baron, with suddem fury. “1 will have her! 
She sbalh be my wife, come what will in the 
fuimve !” 
“That's right,” said his companion, with 
cool and cynieal approval.. “She is in th: 


orchard now. Go and put your fate to the | 
touch to win or lose,” and she turned away | 


and busied herself with household affairs, 


while Lord Hasleiere strolled slowly out to | 


the orchard, where Margery was sitting in 
the swing, staring ¢dreamily at the strip of biue 
sea, seen through the vista of green trees 

“Margery,” he said, quietly, laying his 
hand ohe Pet say hokling i 
with his compelling gaze the. moment she 
looked up at him. “TI want you to give m 
something !” 

“Give you something?” she repeated, 
dreamily. “Have I anything rou want?” 

“Yes. A most precious treasure!” 

“What is it?” 

“ Yourself!” 


if ! ” 

Redly and madly the blood leapt to her face 
at his words, and he felt her tremble beneath 
his touch. 

“Yes. Surely I need not tell you how ! 

You must see and know it for 
I have waited patiently to speal: 
uatil I thought you had become used to me, 
and now I ask you to be my wife—my dear. 
honoured wife! Margery, will you!” 

All the red colour faded from her cheeks a/ 
this speech, and wrenching her eyes from his 
she sat nervously twining ler fingers one 
within the other, wondering, in a dazed sort 
of way, what ehe should do. Her womanhood 
revolted against the idea of becoming this 
man’s wife—for she did not love him, did not 
ever care for, or particularly respect him 
Still, wounded pride urged her on to accept 
him, and appear in tlie world of fashion as « 
woman of title, as a wife, if she should meet 
hex renegade lover. 

* Margery, answer me,” pleaded Haslemere, 
softly. “Do not keep me in suspense.” 

“T do not think I ought to marry you, Lord 
Haslemere,” she said at last, in low, though 
very distinct. tofies. 

“ Why etl he demanded, a slight frown 
clouding row. 

“ Because I have no love to give you,” she 
rejoined firmly. : 

“TI will take you without the love,” he said, 
confidently. “That will come after.” 

“Tt may not. I may not have the power to 
moke you happy.” 

* You will, you will, my dearest!” he ex 
claimed, passionately, and his passion made 
her shiver and shrink from him. 

“ {-—I—think not,” she faltered. 

“You must let me judge of that. Only 
consent to be my wife, that is all I desire. 
That will content me, will make me happy.” 

“Tf you think I can make you happy I 
will-—” 

“Will what?” he queried eagerly, catching 
both her hands, as she paused. 

“ Become your wife!” she answered, calmly. 

“Do you ve mean thisi” he asked, 

er 


” 


joyfully, drawing her on to her feet and closer 
to him. 


“ Yes, if you wish it!” 
“Tt is the dearest wish of my heart.” 


“You will take me as I am?!” fixing those | 


sad eyes of hers intently on bis face, “ without 
love to give?” 
2 


er 4 eyes ! 


“Just as you are, Tt is better for the love 
to come after marriage and last. than befure 
and evaporate as soon as the knot is tied.” 

‘Then-—I consent to become your wife, 
with a sigh and shiver, as he rapturously 
drew her near bim, and pressed his lips to hers, 
for those lips she did not love; and as they 
pressed hers she remembered those others, 
| whose kisses had seemed so sweet. 
| Miss Derwent was unfeignedly delighted 

vuen she learnt that Margery had consented to 
| become Lady Haslemere, while Bon was soon 
| persuaded to give his consent to the marriage 
though he did grow! out somothi about 
| women being like weatheroocks. So there 
| being uo obstacle, the wedding was fixed for 
| the middle of May, and his lordship decided 

that 2% should take place in town, and fretied 
sibly until Miss Derwent consented fo take 
her niece up to London, pending the ordering 
mat making of the wedding-gown and trou 
} sean, which was to be on @ magnificent and 
sosti¢ scale, for it seemed as though the Baron 
| could not do enough for his young bride 
targery brightened « little alter her arrival 
} in town. She had not been in London sinve 
| ghe war a child. Her memories of it were 
vyagi> and misty, vo it’all seemed new and 
| dehghtful to her. 

‘Than there was so much to be done--so many 
gowns, and hats, and wraps to order, ami her 
intended was having the splendid Haslemere 
diamonds reset. for her, and there was a maid 
to be hired, horses toy her victoria to be 
shosen ;. and the girl, from being a little pauper 
nonentity, found herself suddenly an object of 
| attemtion and importanos to many. 

There was something delightful in this, and 
| in thé free spending of large sums of money 
which were placed at her disposal by the 
| Baron 
| If was also pleasant to have an olegant, 
| axigtooratic man. always devoted, always ready 
| to obey any behest, to gratify any whim; and 
| the dull pain that had so long gnawed at 
Margery’s heart grew lighter, and her smile 
came more frequently, and she was kinder im 
lier manner to Lord Haslemere, while she ex- 
perienced keen pleasure in the wearing of beau 
tifully-made artistic gowns, with everything 
en suite, as she had longed for in the old days 
| at Fernside, when she wore washed-out, calico 
| frocks and coarse ehoes, and did not know what 
it was to possess a decent pair of gloves. 

Still, at times whén she was alone her 
thoughts would fly back to those happy hours 
when John had wooed and won her; and she 
| would long for the sight of his honest, kindly 
face, the strong clasp of his warm hand, tho 
genial ring of his deep voice. é 
She would pictare him as she Jast saw him 
in hie drab driving-coat, with the sun gleaming 
in his hazel eyes and on his short, crisp, golden 
beard, dis hands clasping hers as he pleaded 
with her not to forget him, to be trus to him 
always, through evil and good repute. 

She seemed to hear his voice, to feel the 
touch of his clinging hands, to see the look of 
anguish on his face as he said good-bye. 
Heaven! how passionately they had loved each 
other then—and now? 

Well, althouch in a week’s timo she was 
going to beome another man’s wife, sho knew 
that she had not outlived that love, that it 
would last. while her life did. 

Sinful, wicked though it was to indulge in 
it, for probably he was by this time another 
woman's husband, and she owed all her affee 
tion, and allegiance to Lord Haslemere. 

In these moments of silent, honest, self- 
communion, she knew that she was marrying 
Victor Vansittart chiefly beoanse her pride 
urged her to do so; to prove to John, should 
she ever meet kim again, how indifferent she 
had become to him, and how much anothor 
could appreciate her, so sacrifice would 
take place, and she, decked in gleaming satin, 
delicate lace, and costly jewels, would become 
tha wife of a man for whom she had nob a 

article of love 
. It was the «ting of conscience that made her 
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80 feverishly gay, the underiving pain of regret note came in Ginger’s noisy tones, and a sicken- | 


und doubt that gave her tlt ansutinble taimst 
for amttsement. 

She never seemed'to tire or weary of riding 
and driving in the Row, of going to the optra 
or theatre, of attending at homes, concerts, 
réecéptions, etc., amd Lord Hasiemere was 
nothing loth to humour her dasiré for amuse- 
ment and. take her everywhere, for her lovely 
face ,excited universal admiration, and even 
the fastidious man of the world was sdtislied 
with her sucdess. 

Be wished to be the husband of:a beauty, 
bo be envied the possession of such a lovely 
woman, dad it séemed that he woyld be, 

Margery tvas ehvays eirrounded by a crowd 


of — admirers, many of whom regretted 
that She wus alréady engaged, and a duke was 


particularly attetitive ; so thet with the straw- 
berry leaves in view Johanna was almost 
sdrry she had fostered so strenuously the 
match between her niece and Lord Haslemére, 
as it seemed the girl might have won a higher 
title, a latger fortine, husband of more 
exalted rank and position. 

But, like « wise woman, she held her tongue, 
and let misiters: take their course, for she 
reasoned “o bird in the hond is worth two in 
the bush,” and while Lord .Hasleniere wag 
bound in honour #emarry Margery, and could 
not get out of it unless something extracr- 
dinary happened, His Gracs of Westbourne 
might mean nothing serious, afd not hee 
the slightest matrimonial ictention in regard 
to Margery. 








CHAPTER YI. 
All the preparafions for Margery’s wedding 
were completed. The bridal gown, in its White 
pwity, ley a shimmering miss on a couch in 
er bedroom; a muogmiligent set of pearl aud 
diamorid ormaments ley in a blue velvet case 
on the toilet-table over the back 6f a chair, the 
long filtiy face veil drooped; a large spray of 
drangé Blossoms stood in a vase On the mantel- 
shelf, and Margery set with the riotots masses 
of her hair unbound and falling about her bosom 
and shonlilérs, gazing dreamily out of the wi- 
dow at the moonlit watsrs of the Thames, 
tratisformed to fairy. fairness by Luna’s décep- 
tive light : 

{é was the night before har wedding, the last 
night of her maidenhood, and a curious solemn 
feeling stole over her as she gazed at the 
rippling ver, and thought that to-morrow she 


All 








would no more belong to herself, have no 
farther a separate existence—that all “her 
life, her thoughts, her interests would be 


merged in emother’s. And a setise of pain and 
desolation crept over het, and béwing her 
head on Ginger’s shaggy coat she wept bitter 
while the fuithtul animal liekéd her 
hands, aud crouched closer to her: and did all 
in bis power, in his dumb fashion, to show 
how much lie Sympathised with her; and 
while Margery wept in her grand room in the 
London hotel a man was walking quickly to- 
wards Fernside through the silvery moonlight 
—a than whidse face was strangely white and 
careworn and haggard. ot 

lt was John Delamere, and he was wondar- 
ing why Margery had not answered his last 
letters ; and why. Ben, who took such a warta 
mverest ih him, had never written to know 
how he was after that desperate wound and 
blow across the ‘head dealt him from behind 
by © cowardly Chinaman, that had lajd him 
insensible ot first, and wandering and fevered 
atts tron Man many a long month in the 
iospital, indifferent to everything the 
going on, and helpless as x child. — palsy 
_ Be did not dowbt bis sweet Margery only he 
feared she might be ill, and he hurried faster 
as he caught the first glimpse of Fernside, 
lying peacefully quiet bathed in the moonlight. | 

As be walked quickly up to the door a sense | 
of emptiness and loneliness about the house 
struck him urpleasantly, and he gave a peal- 
ing ring at the bell, which clanged hollowly as | 
it rang out on the night air; but no answering 





tears, 








ing feeling of dream came over hit, 

Afier some time the bolts were drawn, the 
door opened to the length of the chain, and a 
woman's frightened face peeped out, 

“Who's there?” 

“Tt is I, Mr. Delamere,” he responded, recog- 
nising one of the servants. “Where is Mr. 
Derwent?” 

“Up in London, sir, with Miss Derwent and 
Miss Margery.” 

“They are, all. well?” he gasped, almost 
suffocated with the quick beating of his heart. 

* Yes, sir, quite well!’ 

“What have they gone to London for?” 

“The wedding, sir!” ‘rejoined the woman, 
giving him a. curious. look. J 

“The wedding!” he exclaimed, a terrible 
coldness stealing over him. “Whose wed- 
ding?” 

“ Miss Murgerv’s.” 

“ Margery’s'” 

“Yes. She is 
mere to-morrow moriing, sir, at St. Gaprge’s.’ 

“Oh, Heaven!” 

The unfortunate young man reeled, is though 
he had received a heavy blow, and leant against 
the doorpost breathing heavily, while his 
white face became ghastly, like that of ‘a 
corpse, and his hands clenched with convulsive 
violence, as though already he felt them round 
the throat of his rival. 

“They ve been engaged some months,” went 
on the women, glibly, enjoying the situation 
somewhat, and scenting a romance ; 
ali settled now, and to-morrow Miss Margery 
will be Lady Haslemere.” 

“Lady Haslemere!” John’s brain and heart 
seemed on firs as the listened to these words. 
He felt paralysed, rooted to the spot by a 
horror atid anguish too deep for words. 

His bedutiful, fair, inmovent love false! 
About to Hecome ‘the wife of * man whose 
morals weré ‘tuditientary, who thought more 
of a valuable horsé than he @id of any woman 
living! Oh! it Was terrible? 

“Won't you come in and ‘sit down, sir?” 
suggested the woman, touched by the sight of 
his agonised face and evident misery 

“No, no!” he rejoined, hoarsely, recalled to 
himself by the sound of her voice. “J cannot 
stay,” and, turning, he ritshed away towards 
the station, hoping to catch.a train soon back 
to town : 

But there was a copper-coloured glow in 
the east, and the shadows of night were steal- 
ing away before John Delamere was whirled 
off towatds the great metropolis, where the 
woman he loved so madly was waiting for her 
bridal morn to dawn; and as the train tore 
swiftly through the country a refrain rang in 
John Delamere’s ears, to whith the clanking 
of iron and steel formed an accompaniment. 

Margery, Lady Haslemere! Margery, Lady 

Haslemere!” i 


to be married to Lord Hasle- 


’ 


“ * 


- 


When Margery rose, after a sleepless night, 
the sun was shining gaily, gemuming the waters 
of the great-riwer with a, million rainbow 
sparkles; a soft moving breeze rippled its sur- 
face gently, while the feathered songsters were 
twittering in the tres on the embankment 
right joyously. 

Their joyous notes found no eho in the 
bride’s heart. 4 new life lay before her, and 
she almost feared to face it, now that it was so 
near at hand. The future seemed dreary in- 
deed to her, for shé felt, on her side, at any 
rate, it would not be brightened by her love. 

But—it was too lite ‘for useless . regrets. 
There was no tiie to indulge them. Soon the 
new Swiss maid brought her in a cup of tea, 
and prepared her bath. Then Aunt Johanna 


came bustling in, full of fuss and importance, 
aod the toilet was commenced. 

She hardiy reedgnised herself as the last 
spray of orange blossoms was fastened in her 





“tnd it’s | 











| complete as she signed her thaiden pame for 


veil, and her aunt told her to Fook at herself in 
the mirror. 

Through the misty folils her lovely, face 
gleamed. whitely, amd the diamonds on her 
breast and arms and in ber hair ghistened, and 
the billowy white silk. gown trained ont in 
graceful folds, adding height to her stature 
and dignity to her appearance. 

She looked a veritable grand dame, from the 
tips of her exquisitely-gloved fingers to the 
points of ber littke peetl-embroidered satin 
shoes, to the crown of fair tressed, jewel- 


decked lead. ‘ : 

“IT hardly know wryseli;” she remarked, 
with o faint smile: “I do not look hike Mar- 
gery Derwent.” Ione 

“No. Ingen hour's tiie she will have-cessed 
to exist, and you must forget her. Remewber 
only that you are Lady Haslemere,” rejomed 
Johanna, Who was fall of pride and fajortance 
to think that soon the etd” for which she had 
laboured so sttenously was at hand. 

“From his lordship!" exclaimed Jeanette 
the maid, entering at that moment with an 
enormous bouquet, composed entirely of white 
roses in o silver Holder, crusted with p#arls and 
moonstones. 

Thank you,” said the bride, mechanigally, 
as she took it atid stood thotghtfally gazing 
ab vt. : : 

For the fair blossoms brought back the reco!- 
lection of the gardety ab Féernside and a white 
rose tree, the blooms whereof were John’s es- 
pecial fovourites, and froth Which She had 
culled many a buttonhole for himy during that 
never-fo-be-forgotten summer, when love 
reigned supreme, and she had béett happy with - 
a glad, jovéus happiness Stich as We poor, 
erring mortals seldom enjoy, an@ which she 
felt she could never experience agaifi; and her 
lips trembled and a faint sigh bréke from her 
zo mouth, as a flood of -half-forgétten inci- 
dents swept across her mind, 

“You are quite ready now, Margery?” said 
Miss Derwent, quickly, noting the ‘danger sig- 
nals,“ and it wilt be better for you to go down 
to our sitting-roum. There is no oné there but 
your uncle. The carriag#, Jeaitétte says, lias 
just come forme, so I must go.” 

Before doing so she Was caréfal to conduct 
Margery to their sitting-reott, and leave her in 


| charge of Ben, whe embtacéd her tenderly as 


she entered, until Lord Haslemere’s barouche 
should come to fetch them. 

The church was crowded ap they entered, 
ahd the bridé, unused to crowds, felt ready to 
sink through the earth when ste found evéry 
eye fixed on her with agltriay, inquiting un- 
pitying intensity that brotyht the hot blood 
‘or a minute to her white cheeks, only to reted= 
asequickly, leaving her palér than before. 

MLord Haslemere was already at the altar, but 
nobody took the trotle to look at him. He 
was very well known in Bondon society and 
on the turf--rather too well-known, in fact 


| while. his bride had béen tho Short a time in 


town to have lost that interést which naturally 
attaches to anything new and fresh. So it wes 
upon her the crowd of well-dressed, well-bred, 
yet, nevertheless,  ill-mapmiered spectators 
turned their attention. 

Lord Haslemere's dark fuce lit tip with a 
smile of triumph as Ben. Jed hear forwatd. 
Setting aside the desirability of becoming pos- 
sessor of the Hall, with its stables and race- 
course, the girl was very fair and lovable, anit 
he knew amore than one man who envied bith 
his good fortune and the possession of sitch @ 
beautiful creature as wife, 

Margery begen to tremble as the clergyman 
commenced reading ont the tmatfioge servive, 
and she swayed away as though she was goitiz 
to fall as his lordship slipped thé broad gold 
band thet made her Fis on ‘her slender finger, 
much to tle amazement of the nine high-borr 
damsels, in pale blue abd cteani, the crownin; 
joy of whose lives would be -to espouse a lord 
ha me, rich, influential, as Victor Vangit- 


tart was! 
Alas! poor Margery! The sacrifice 
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Inst Gime in the vestry, and then, leaning on 
her husband's att, walked slowly to the door, 
and entered the carriage with its pair of 
cl e 
“a the Sisaghe followed something made 
her lean forward and look out, some irresistible 
impulse, for whith she could uével account ; 
an4 there, standing on the pavement, with his 
white worn face full of unutterable anguish, 
stood John Defaitiete ; and Ginyet, who had 
made good his rg fro the hotel, was 
lonping on hii, and litRiny his Winds, showing, 
in hiv dum wav, how glad Hé was to se hifi. 
For the spate of a mintte the blue aud the 
pazel eyes fet, and held exch ofher in a sad, 
vearning gaze. Then, a8 thé gre¥s sprant for- 
ward, Matgery, With ao little heartbroken 
moan, fel! huddled against her husband's 
shoulder. 
“Only jist in title,” muttered his lotdship, 
as he Lifted up B® insénsills wife, and laid 
her deathlike facé of his prevst. “Had it 
been fixed’ tweut¥-four hodrs later ¢ should 


have lost my bride and the Hall. and she is |’ 


too svteet tO lose,” and stooping his head he 
laid some fiery Kisses on the cold lips of the 
unhappy girl, and strained lier to him with 
brutal violence. 


_ORAPTER Vit. 
Lord ee 7 took bis wife abroad, and 
kept her there the best of a year. He 
had only won her by treachéry-bate, black 
treachery-—in whith be hid Beén beiped by 


Johanna, and feared Margery meeting het old 
lover, feared that an egtlanation Might ensue 
between the two, whith Would reveal the fact 
that he, Victor, bad sent that cruel, lying 
aragraph concerning John Delatnete and the 
overhor'y dhughter to’ the pe irs, dnd that 
Jolienna ‘had délttoyed the lettefs Maryery atid 
Ben wrtt# to John, and those he sent from 
China. This had beet aff easy matter, ay Migs 
Derwent ort tise key of the letter-bag. ad no 
oe else at Pertiside’ had anything to do with 
if, save’ thé bo¥ who rods ih with it to the 
neighbouring post-town,. and who covtd wot 
stéal the conten, as the bag was locked. 

Lord Haslemere lived in daily fear of bis vil- 
lainy Bemg fold ott, He had always ad- 
mired yery, but aueng the nine nionths 

Wife he had grow td Worship 
the very grownd sé trod on, t% iddlise her, 
to be Wholly aif entirely devoted to Wer; 
and the greatést trial of lif Was fo know 
he was unworthy of her, and that fhe gentle 
affection she gave him, the ready obediénes: 
the wifely interest, might at any montent turn 
to loathing and abhi , if she distoverst 
the vile plot by whith stié had been separated 
from her lo¥er. 

He did tiv best to niake up the injury he had 
done a Be evita’ on her every hixury 
menev ; . There was no wish 
she expressed thar te did n6t move Heaven ond 
eatth to ne Th fatt; she Was over- 
whelmed witty clothes) costly laces, exper- 
sive jowels, Sis 

Her carriage and heteew wae the best ap 
pointed of any to be seen in the Bois. Bar 
rooms st thé hotel were sinmply splendid, and 
he took her everywhere, and let her give -— 
entertainments’; and yet, through it all, x 
gery felt wi and heartsick, ahd sometimes 
felt that she utterly loathed herself and her life. 
and would have: giverr worlds if she possessed 
them, to be once more plain Margery Derwent, - 
it a shabby pine cotton frock and eluthsy slots, 
vet heartwhold: avid r 

At times her marriige seemed a bond and 
chain that helt her back from the old pure; 
sWeet life and) perfect joy. 

Hower, she calvefull y’ éoncealed her feely 
uigs frory her husband, to. whom she‘was really 
cratefnt, believing that he Waid made her hit 
wite after anéther had jilted hér; and know- 
ing she did not love him, she wae alwayw 
gentle andeforbearing with him, doing all she 
coud. to please him, 

He? h oon ad not bee without. its 
res, ® had enjoyed . seeing 


marriags Lady Haslemere went out without her 


‘and Opera hats were ascending the steps. 
The 





t aie! gs ’ 
enice, Floreneé, una, and several other 


| throat, and sweliing breast, and the blue-veined 


beautiful cities, while she had been enraptured 
with the Swiss lakes and mountains, but after 
a residence in Paris of some five or six months 
she grew lomesick, and longed to get back to 
England. 

2” lmsband discovered this after a while, 
and prgmptly made arrangements for their re- 
turn to English soil—not, however, without 
many fears and forebodings. 

Tn Paris there was little chance of her meet- 
ing John Delamere ; in London there was every 
chance, e sailor, when on shore, went into 
society a great deal, ahd knew some of the best 
people in town, tiérefore the odds were they | 
would run across: him at some friend's house | 
goonér or Tater. 

Still this difficulty had to be faced, and Lord 
Hagteniore faced it boldly, and took his wife to 
Loamshire to ths Hall, aud threw open the | 
houss and entertained ali his neighbours, | 
letting no ofe get a glimpse of that ghastly 
skeleton in the cupboard that threatened him 
in sch a grisly fashion almost hourly. 

Miss Derwent wae 4 little surprised at his 
bringitig Margery down to Loamshire, so near 
ler old home, and wondered why he had not 
gone to Ferythwaite or to the house in Park 
Lane. Bat she was careful to give no hint of 
her surprite, and met her nephew-in-law with 
a stailing countenance and a watm welcome, in 
which Béw seonded her; and it was undoub- 
iediy a godd thing for the folk at Fernsie 
that the waster and misteess of The Hall were 
in their neighbourhdod, for no end of dainties 
forind their way f the cottage, aid augmented 
the scanty supplies there. 

After a while his lordship disedvered that 
Delamere was ervising in distunt latitudes; 
and so, when May arrived, he took Margery up 
to Park Lane, and Jawnched on the London 
world of frivolity and fashion. 

The ceaseless treadmill round of gaiety 
served to dull the aching at her heart, but her 
face. showed she was not » happy woman. 

There was an expectant, restless look in the 
sapphire eyes, and a wearied expression on. the 
lovely lips, while lier manner grew listless and 
indifferent, showing that she was interested in 
nothing about her. 

Her husband chaféd in séeret over this. but 
did not dare.to say anything openly. He 
feared she might tell him she did not love him, 
and so he redoubled his effotis to give her 
amusement, and denied her nothing. 

Towards the end of June his friend,. the 
Earl of Essex gave a ball, to which both Hasle- 
mere and his wife were invited. 

It. was a fatcy dress one, and Margery never 
having been to a fancy dress ball, showed 
more interest than she usually displayed over 





it. 

Tt so happened there was a race on that day, | 
iu which some-of Victor’s own horses were to 
run, and »s it was seme distance from town he 
thought it probable that he would not get biick 
in time to fake Margery, so he got her a chape+ 
Tons in the person of the Dowager Duchess of 
Piymouth, and for the first time since her 


and, 
Essex House was a perfect blaze of light ax 
Margéry and the Duchess drove up. Thick red 
were laid over the pavements and step: 
to save dainty shoes from soiling; carriages 
bs dashing to and iro, setting down white or 
-cloaked jadies, while men in light overcoats 


magnificent euite of rooms. were bril- 





liant. with gay dcesses, the glitter of vich 
jewels, F.. surged ‘rere and there in 
Maigiconcebs fashion through them. 

Strains of music floated ont ou the summer 
air, and with it mingled the silvery ripple of 
women's laughter, and the decper svnnd of 

E's voices. 

é brilliant fancy dresses were all tasty and 
charming, and well worthy the adiiretion they 
received. Yet none was more lovely than the 
one Lady Haslemere wore. 

Phe re rated snow, and.was clid in a long 
white velvet dress, cut low to reveal the bare 





atths, bated to the shoulder, and clasped witt: 
diamonds, that glivtered like a band of liquid 
hight rotind her fair brow and throat. and 
trimttied the edge of her gown. Her shoes wer 
of white velvet, powdered with brilliants, and 
the fun she oatnied in her Mitttle bare, ning 
genimed haixl was of snowy ostrich feathers, 
the handle atid sticks encrusted thickly with 
diamonds, 

There was an-unwonted flush on her checks, 
a gleam in her sapphire eyes, and she was 
unanintously proclaimed. the belle of  thwé 
brilliant agsewlllage, and hesicged by partners 
eager for the honour of dancing with her. 

After a while, as ustal, der iedyship grew « 
litthe tired of the noise, Mughter, light, and 
brilliance, and besought one of ‘hér partners to 
leave her in a dim, divfanit corner of the con 
servatory, where she could rest in peace, and 
listen to the musical plash of the fountain, as 
ib played ip its marble basin, antid the great 
palms atid frondtike leaves of the green feris. 

She bad not sat there long when she heard 
a step near; and a familidr voiee Said, in sat 
castic tones 

“Permit me, Lady Haslemere, to congratu 
late you on your success to-night as the fairest 
and best-drewed woman in the rom, ar 
honour, is it not, amongst so many, and « 
natured, gonsequence of your brilliant mar 


She turned with a start and a half-strangleé 
cry, and there bevide her stood John Delamere 


| in an Blinabethban costume of white and biwe 


satin, that; became him well, despite that he 
ras deathly pale, and his eyes shone strangely 

“John,” she murmured, faintly, holing ot 
her little bare hands to him pleadingly, but 
he pdt dhem aside with a deatded gexture of 
sor. 

“No,” he said, coldly 
your hand.” 

‘Why?” she asked, wondévingly. 

“Why? You ask why!” he burst forth in 
% Whitiwind of uncowtrofable anger. “ Have 
you forgotten what you have done to me?” 

“I loved you, and you left me,” she said, 
midty, uv understariding his anger. 

“Hal he! that is splendid. Say nathher that 
you covld yot keep true to me for even the 
épace of a few months, but were dagzled and 


‘I will not take 


Lattracted by Lord Haslemere’s title and wealth, 
j and «oon forgdt the poor sailor that loved you 


eo well,” 


“John, John, are you mad?” she gasped 


der lovely dilated eyes fixed ou his sullen face 

“No, but sometimes 1 wish I was, for thé: 
I might forget you, fongot that false, banutifu' 
face that has been my ruin, and Which, Heaven 
felp me, [ still love madly.” 

“ John,” she said, trying to speak quictly 
and steadily, “You should nof speak to me 
tike that.” 

| Know it,” he answered, sweeping her ¢ 
oatemomous bow with his vlunied hat, “Te 
is an unparalleled piece of impertintned for 
CGotomarnder Delamere to dare to tell Lady 

slemere that fie still most unfortunatly 
loaves her, as he did when sie wis an innocent 
Dbtle child.” 

l—was-ihinking 
faltered. ; 

“My wife?” lio tepeaited, in amazement, 
“Mengery. it is you who must Be mu. 
have mo wife.” 

“Did you not marty Lady Victet. Lingen?”” 
she asked, her fave suddénly wihitefing tw att 
ashy hue. 4 

‘"Good heavens, no. IT never gage uer o 
thought. She has been engaged for yeate to 
Sir Harry Hurst, and will be married to hint 


of—your—Wwife 1” aie 


} néxt veer!” 


“Then was that cracl paregteph ip the 
papets concermmg your engagement to ie 
falge?” she asked, eagerly switying towatty 


. bim,, the diamonds st her breast. sparking and 


glinting as it heaved stormily. i all 

“Utterly false. And you-—yowt believed it, 
Matgery?” the said, a world of reproach B5 
fis sid tones. 
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“Howcould I tell it was not true?” she 
leaded 


P f 

“Couid you not believe in me, trust me?” 
he asked, sternly. “ Had I not held you in my 
erme, had not my lips been pressed to yours, 
were you not my plighted wife? I never 
doubted you till I saw you in the church stand- 
mug at the altar by rd Haslemere’s side. 
The&i I knew you were unfadthful—lost to me 
for ever!” ; 

“But your letters?” she said, hurriedly. 
“You never answered those we sent,” 

“IT was wounded and ill for many months, 
and during that time I never received a single 
line from anyone at Fernside, neither have I 
since. If you wrote to me, Margery, your 
letters must ‘have been tampered with, for I 
never received them.” 

“Nor I yours. Oh, John!” laying her hands 
in a convulsive clasp on this arm. “whe could 
have beeu such a cruel enemy to us? ” 

“ Jdbaone!” the answered, tersdly. “She 
never liked me, and she was ambytious for 
we 1 wg er cove wry 4 — you, 
and no doubt she planned it all, possibl, 
he sent that infernal paragraph to the pepern® 

“Do you really think that?” she asked, 
dlowly—a frozen look of horror creeping over 
the marble pallor of her lovely face and 
shadowing her eyes. 

“Yes, I think so. ‘He would have done any- 
thing to win you. I saw that by the way he 
leoked at you at Fernaide.” 

** And ‘he thas lost me,’’ she said, with sudden 
intensity. “I will never touch his hand in, 
nor be a wife to him. Oh, cruel, o to 
wreck my life! He knew I do not love him!” 
she moaned. 

“Margery!” exclaimed Delamere. 

“ Yes, it is true. I never loved him, John. 
It was you, always you. Never for a moment 
have I ceased to love you through all this 
dreary time we have béen apart.” 

” !” the said again, aud his voice 
was thick and hoarse with overmastering ows 
sion thet made his head whirl and his pu 

He had clasper her cold hands in his. He 
drew her ‘towards ‘him, the little bare 
dlinging ‘to his, nearer, nearer, until her lovely 
ren toudhed his shoulder. 

Another moment his burning lips were on 
thers, and he held her to his bosom, and felt 
the quick throbs of her heart underneath her 
velvet ioe. 

E ing was forgotten in that moment 
of rap x ‘husband, her vowe, her splen- 
aid position. 

only remembered that he was her girl- 
hood’s lover, her beat and dearest, from whom 
she had been most treacherously separated. 


OHAPTER VII. 

The echoes of the music from the ballroom 
floated faintly through the conservatory, and 
mingled harmoniously with the plashing of the 
scented fountain. There was a distinct murmur 
of voices, thet presently drew nearer, and 
John Delamere was obliged ito lose his hold and 
let Margery go free, though he was sorely un- 
willing that those soft arms that clung so 
tenderly to this throat should unclasp and fall 





a . 

wes @ perilo delicious sensation to 
bim, and one he had never dared hoped to 
experience in. Still, he was tender of her 
reputation. It would never do for anyone to 
ace Lady Haslemere and Commander Delamere 
clasped in each other's arms. 

So he checked the riot of his feelings, and 
talked. quietly to Margery until she was calm 
enough to return to the ball-room, which she 
did, leaning on his arm, and looking twenty 
times lovelier than she had before, with a 
deeper rose-flush on her cheeks, a brighter 
gieem in her sapphire eyes. 

A subtle change had come over Margery. 
She was a different woman since John 
meres lips had clung to hers. Their fiery 
touch was like poison to her moral nature. 
Bhe had, as it were, passed the Rubicon, and 








she felt that she would never be the same 
woman again—never the same innocent, guile- 
less creature, never have the same respect for 
herself. Passion had treacherously deprived 
her of that. . 

Her thoughts were tumultuous. She could 
not collect them. She was sensible of a 
terrible feeling of rage against her husband, 
of a terrible yearning for this man at her side, 
who was all the world to her, and yet—must 
be nothing. 

So shaken was she that she begged Dela- 
mere to get a cab, saying she would not wait 
for the carriage, and forgetting the Duchess in 
her confusion. 

When thé cab arrived John -helped her in, 
and then followed himself. 

* You—are-—not—coming?” she faltered. 

“Certainly I am,” he rejoined, promptly 
seating himself beside her; and, taking one of 
her hands, he held it pressed against his knee 
during the whole drive, nei speaking, 
only now and then looking into each other's 
eyes with curious, intent pleading. 

“ Good-bye,” he murtaured, as the cab 
stopped in Park-lane. “Good-bye, my only 
love. We must not meet again.” 

“No, we must not meet again,” she echoed, 
drearily, and then he stooped and kissed her 
forehead, bis last farewell caress. 

Margery drew her white feather cloak 
closer about her shoulders as she ascended 
the steps with a shiver. Yet it was hardly 
because the night was cold, for a balmy west 
wind was blowing, and it. was midsummer. 
Rather was it because she thought of the deso- 
late life that lay before her, bound by indis- 
soluble ties to one man, loving another with all 
her heart and soul and strength. 

“Has Lord Haslemere returned?” she 
asked the butler, in clear; cold tones, that 
sounded strange and unfamiliar even to her own 

18 


Hy Yes, my lady. He came back an hour 


“Where ia he?” é' 

“In the library, my lady.” 

Without a w more Margery walked 
straight to the library door, and, turning the 
handle, eniered. Her husband was sitting at 
his writing-table busy with some papers, and 
the room was brilliantly lighted. 

He rose as she entered, and came swiftly 
tewards her, exclaiming :— 

“So you have come back, my dar——” 

But the words froze on his lips. One look 
at her face, set and rigid with a great misery, 
and _— as the snowy gown she wore, was 


enoug 

He knew his sin had found him out, that 
she had discovered his base treachery, and 
from the look in those sapphire eyes he knew 
he would meet with but scant mercy at her 
bands, * 

For some moments husband and wife stood 
facing each other in silence—he shrinkingly, 
Sa be er red rent his swarthy cheek ; 
she with her gracef drawn proudly 
erect, and her nostrils Sates, and Hh wsen A 
with scorn. Never had she looked more lovely ! 
The cloak had fallen from her shoulders, and 
lay a heap of soft white feathers at her 
feet. The rosy light from the numerous lamps 
fell on the bare white throat, of such delicate 
voluptuousness, on the polished arms, on the 
gem-crowned fair head, on the costly gown 
with ite glittering garniture, showed tho flash 
in the sapphire eyes, the curl of the red 
mouth, and the tightly-clenched little hands, 
end fired his imagination with the subtie 
charm of her beauty, which, while it maddened 
him with longing, he knew was lost to him for 
ever! . 

“I have come here,” she said at last, in 
curious, measured tones, that, fell like a death- 
knell on his ear, “to tell you that I know all, 
that I have discovered your vile, cruel 
treachery towards me, and that I will never 
forgive you!” 

“Margery!” he cried, stretching out his 
hands beseechingly. 





bab 


“From this hour,” she went on, stonily, 
her eyes flashing on his shame-stricken 
, “we cease to be husband and wife. 
Henceforth you shall not share my life. 
You shall not touch my hand, Yon shail! 
not——~” 

“You mean to leave me?” he gasped, 
hoarsely, beads of anguish standing on his 
brow. 

“To all intents and gece oe 

“You will leave my house!” 

“No. For my own sake I will not do that. 
The same roof shall shelter us—that is all. I 
forbid you to seek my society, to come to my 
rooms, to molest me or annoy me with you 
prevence, when we are alone, - Before the 
world we will keep up an appearance of friend. 
liness—nothing more.” 

“Margery, Margery, I cannot bear this,” 
he cried, frantically flinging himself at -her 
feet, and clasping her knees. ‘“ My punish- 
ment is greater than my sin. It was for love 
of youl didit! Oh, wife, wife, forgive me and 
forget!” 


“ZT cannot,” she answered, coldly.- “ You 
have wrecked my life to further your own 
selfish ends. I -can neither forgive uor 
forget !” 

“You must, you must!” he urged, pas- 
sionately. “I cannot live without your love!” 

“That you cannot have!” she answered, 
sternly, and tearing her dress from his clinging 
hands, she tuned and left him, going up to her 
own room like one in a dream. 

The sight of Jeannette roused her a little, 
ani she dismissed the woman with unusual 
hauievr; and then, without removing a single 
ornameut, she flung herself into a chair by 
the windew and sat staring out at the park, 
where the first faint light of dawn was break- 
ing; and all the events of the night passed 
across her mind like a confusing dream, leav- 
ing no distinct impression save one of over- 
whelming misery. 

By-and-by, when the sun had pierced the 
copper- d mists that surrounded her, 
she heard the trampling of horses’ hoofs, and 
saw her husband ride off towards the Row ai 
a mad pace. 

She never-knew how i she sat there, for 
her senses seemed pared 3 but after a while 
she was roused by « loud tapping at the door, 
and, going to it, she found the butler and 
Jeannette there, looking white and scared. _ 

“If you please, my lady, are wanted in 
the library,” said the former, “ His lordship 
has met with an accident.” 

“Ys he much hurt?” asked Margery, hurry- 
ing down the staircase, white to the lips, and 
trembling like an aspen leaf. 

“Fatally, your ladyship. His horse rojled 
on him. He has only a few minutes to live.” 

“Ah! ” 

That was all the ashy lips could form, as she 
burried into the library in the white dress and 
flashing gems she had worn the night before. 
Her husband was lying on the floor with a rug 
thrown over his maimed lower limbs, and a 
crimson cushion supporting his head, that in- 
tensified the ghastliness of hie auguished face. 
His eyes opened langnidly as his wife dropped 
on her knees beside him, gently touching one 
hand, already cold with chill of rapidly- 
approaching death. ‘ 


“Margery, love, forgive!” he gasped, pain-' 


fully making « feeble movement to take her 
hand. 


“I do, Victor, I do!” she sobbed, her lips” 


close to his ear, “fully and-freely !” 

“ Tt—is—better—to-—die-—now. Good-bye—- 
wife—good-bye! Kiss—me—once.” 

She laid her warm young lips on his cold 
ones, and as she did so with one faint sigh, 
his spirit fled to the Great Beyond. He went 
to answer for all his follies and wickedness at 
@ tribunal higher than any earthly one, and 
Margery was a widow and free! 

* * * * 7 
A year later, the June sunshine shone on the 
¥ pears and apples in the Fernside orchard 


glowed amid the long swaying grasses, gemmed 
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with buttercup and daisy, and gr wer in 
volden gleams on two figures pacing slowly up 
oe aed under the old Sealed fruit trees, 

The woman wore a long black gown that 
fitted her lithe figure like a second skin, and 
this gown was perfectly plain, save for narrow 
bands of white crape at the throat and wrists. 
The man wore a suit of white flannels, and held 
in his hand a tennis racket. 

“There must be no mistake this time, my 
dearest!” he was saying, gently. “ Your fai 
be full and perfect, without flaw 
or blemish. 


“Tt is, it is, John!” responded his com- 
panion, erly, turning her beautiful eyes 
timidly on his face. 


“Tama man. 7 will not have you for 
my wife unless your love and faith is all mine, 
Margery.” 


“Tt is, John. I Jove you better than any- 
thing else in the world!” ei 

“ And you will not regret giving up all the 
wealth you now possess to become my wife?” 

“ Never!” she ded, firmly. “ Of what 
ase is my wealth without you?” 

“Remember, I am a poor man, dearest?” 

“[ Jove you, John!” 

“I can only give you a cottage—no diamonds, 
no carriages, no splendid gowns!” 

“T love you, John!” she said, again, stretch- 
ing out her hands to him. 

“Then kiss me, darling!” he exclaimed, 
with a sigh of delight, flinging away- his 
racquet, and folding her in his arms! 
[THE END.] 











THE DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS. 

Most persons will declare that if a man 
is not naturally cheerful he cannot make him- 
self so. Yet this is far from being the case, 
and there is many a man who is at present a 
weary burden to his relatives, miserable 
through the carking care of some bodily ail- 
ment, perhaps, or some worldly misfortune, 
who, if he had up into the idea that 
to be cheerful eblor all circumstances was one 
of the first duties of life, might still see a 
pleasant enough world arovnd him. The dis- 
contented worries of a morose person may 
very likely shorten his days, and the general 
justice of nature’s a rement provides that 
his early departure should entail no long’ re- 
grets. On the other hand, the man who can 
laugh keeps his health, and his friends are 
glad to keep him. To the perfectly healthy 
laughter comes often. Too commonly, though, 
as childhood is left behind the habit fails and 
a half-smile is the best that visits the thought- 
lined mouth of a modern man or woman. 
People become more and more burdened with 
the accumulations of knowledge and with the 
weighing responsibilities of life, but they 
should still spare time to laugh. 





WEAVING. 
I wove mea fai garland 
flowers of CP aah hue, 
Culled frésh from the hills and valleys, 
And Gigeming with gems of dew. 
I wove them with ul figures 
All into a glowing sheaf, 
And smiled as I twisted the blossoms 
Above and around each leaf. 


And lo! while I wove my flowers, 
I heard a bird, as it flew, 
Burst forth in a song of ness 
‘ pag filled the eg ; hue. 
ng my unfinis and 
Aside in the Trees 
And followed bird’s sweet singing 
Afar thro’ the woodlands fair. 
And evening drew on around me, 
And there, thro’ the crimson crest - 


. Facetize 


Litrie Mitre: “ Papa, what is the ‘ bone ot 
contention’?” Papa (promptly): “ The jawbone 
of an ass!” | 


A Paristan wit once defined experience as a 
comb that one became poswessed of after having 
host one’s hair. 

Accocuxtinc Trustex: “ Figures can’t lie, 
you know, sir.” Disappointed Beneficiary : 
“No, but liars can figure.” 

Mas. Henrgox (reading the newspaper) : 
“ Here’s an article about a ‘ Fatal Flirtation.’” 
Honpeck : “ Ah! They got married, did they?” 
Ir is_a sign that her husband is making 
money when a woman begins to get the look 
on her_face of looking at you without seeing 
you. 5 

Wits: “Does your pastor stick to his 
text when he preaches?” Wallace: “ Oh, yes ; 
he sticks to it about an hour and a-half, as a 
rule.” 

“Tr there’s one time more than another,” 
says an experienced married man, “when 
woman should be left alone, it is when a line 
of clothes comes down in the mud.” 

“ Becorra,” said Bridget, as she opened a 
bottle of che e for the first time, “the 
blame fool that filled this quart bottle must 
’a put twe quarts in instead ov wan!” 


“Humen!” sneered the ass, as he encoun- 
tered the zebra; “you look like an escaped 
couvict.” “ Possibly,” retorted the zebra; 
“but no one ever takes me for an ass.’ 
“Waat!” said the judge. ‘You here 
es gl “Yes, your honour. When I think 
of how kind the prison officials are, and how 
cold the world is, I come tothe conclusion that 
it don't pay to be honest.” 

“Excacep? And you have only visited her 
twice?” “Yes. Couldn’t do anything else ; 
such « fine, lovely girl. The first evening I 
went to see her it kept me nervous watching 
the clock on the mantel, and when tea came 
I took my hat and left.” “Well?” “Well, 








had been removed from the room.” 


Pvee Fiction.—* I sav, is this here the novel 
you advised me to read?” said the cabmau to 
the librarian. “ Yes,” replied the librarian ; 
“that's the one.” “ Well,” said the cabman, 
“you can take it back. There's nine people 
in the first four chapters who hired cabs, and 


fast night, when I called, I noticed the clock 


“You should never take anything that 
doesn’t agree with you,” the physician told 
him. “If I'd always followed that rule, 
Maria,” he remarked to his wife, “where 
would you be?” 

‘A Lover is a torment, and a nuisance to 
boot,” said the pretty girl, saucily, tossing 
her head; and the young man who was listen- 
ing to her sighed and said, “So your father 
seems to think.” 


Miss Otpmarp ; “ Your room is very pretty, 


| Miss Rosebud, but I wish you would drop in 


and sea mine. It’s a perfect museum of curios. 
All presents, too.” Mise Rosebud: “ Birth- 
day presents?” 

Tue only thing that mars the dandy’s peace 
of mind is the fact that he isn’t imported like 
everything he uses. Meanwhile, from his lofty 
place in the menagerie, the imported monkey 
looks down on him, and marvels. 


WHAT are _ erying for?” “ I—boo-hoo- 
hoo-—hit my finger with the er-er-hammear— 
boo-hoo!” “Oh, well, be a man. You never 


hear me ory when I hit my finger.” “ N-0-0-0, 
but you'd whip mo if I'd swear.” 

Brown: “You should come: out our way, 
and listen to the wonderful echo we have 
there.” Foug : “Echo? Did you ever hear 
an echo that had any originality in it? It is 
the rankest of plagiarists, is Echo.” 

Iv is a very exasperating thing to be robbed, 
but it is more so to have the newspapers an- 
nounce that the burglars bound you and your 
wife in bed and ransacked the house, “ but 
were unable to find anything of value.” 

A uvsican friend induced an old Scotch lady 
to listen to an anthem, and told her with 
musical humour that it was an anthem David 
played to Soul. “Then I understand why Saul 
threw the javelin at him,” commented the old 
lady. 

Mavp: “What a dear, good chaperon you 
are. Bnt how did you manage to get my rival 
ont of the room just at the critical moment?” 
Chaperon ; “T whispared to her in a kind, con- 
fidential tone, that there was a rip in the back 
of her silk bodice.” 


“Uncie, what is the hardest lesson you 


| ever had to learn?” asked a young lady of @ 


vetéran statesman, known for his strong pre- 
judices. “That the man who differs from me 
not only in opinions, but in principles, may 
be as sincere and honest as I am,” was the 
reply. 





eadh of ‘em, when he got out, ‘flung his purse 
to the driver.’ Now, when I want that sort 
of literature T'll go to Jules Verne and get it 


‘gl 


Sue Drpn'r Grve Ir Ur.-— “ Robson, do you 
know why you are like a donkey’” “Like a 
donkey?” echoed Robson, opening his eyes 
wide. “I don’t.” ‘Because your better half 
is stubbornness itself.’’ The jest pleased Rob- 
son immensely, for he at once saw the oppor- 
tunity of a glorious dig at his wife. So when 
he got home he said: “ Mis. Robson, do you 
know why I am like a donkey?” He waited 
@ Moment, expecting his wife to give it up. 
But she didn’t. She looked at ‘him somewhat 

ityingly as she answered, “I suppose it’s 

cause you were born so.” 


Sue Gor tas Soorner.—-A middle-aged 
woman called at a dhemist’s in Camden Town 
one evening and asked for morphine, and the 
shopman replied to her request with: “Is it 
for your hushand?”’ “Oh, no sir, I have not 
go any.” “ You don’t think of suicide?” “ Far 
from it.” “ What do you take it for?” “ Must 
I tell you, sir?” “ You must, or otherwise I 
can’t supply you.” “Well, then, don’t you 
think that a woman, forty years old, who has 
had her first offer of marriages less than an hour 
ago, naturally wants something to quiet her 
nerves and give her a good night's sleep?” The 





ark grasses 


flowere—all crushed dead. 


And found in the long, 
My 


druggist thought so, and she went away con 
tented with the nerve soother. 


Fist Bor: “The preacher said that when 
the collection-plate went round everybedy 
thought to theirselves not how much they 
could give, but how little they could give with- 
ont feelin’ ashamed. Now, I'd jest like to 
know how he can tell what people is thinking 
about.” Second Boy: “Of course he knows 
how folks feel. Before he got to be a minister 
he used to sit in the congregation hisself.” 


“Ax, here you are!” said a City gent, 
patronisingly, to a lounger who was propping 
up the railings in a sheltered corner during 
the bitter weather. “Go to No. 16; I want 
my forecourt and pavement cleared of snow.” 
’ Very sorry, sir, my trade and occupation is 
cutting lawns in front gardens!” “Why, you 
said the ovher day when I relieved you, that 
your trade was shovelling snow!” “Ah, that 
was months ago, in the summer!” 

Srern Faroer: “Look here, young man, 
your teacher tells me you excused yourself 
from school by telling her your mother was 
sick. What do you mean by lying to your 
teacher, sir?” “I didn’t lie.” “Yes, you 
did) Your mother isn’t sick, and you know 
it.” “She said she was.” “When?” “ Last 
night. She said she was sick of having you 
come home at two o'clock in the morning 
with your cuffs on your ankles.” “ Well, of 
course, if she was sick it was perféctly right 
for you to stay out of school, my son. There, 
| here’s a penny; run off and get some candy, 
‘and we won't say any more abont it.” 
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THE EYES OF 


THE PICTURE 


By the Author of “For Silk Attire,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER {. 
E stands there in the dock like a 
hunted, wild animal that has 
turned to bay; ber hands in 
front of ber clenched; her dark 
eyes rove round the court de- 
fiantly from under her bent s. 
She does not lift her head either; holds 
it down, so that the movement of her eyes 
thas something furtive init, as if defiance had 
o all its own way; and shame was there, 





What is she there for, this mere girl? She 
<loes not look one of that unhappy class to 
whom a police-court is ofien no new scene. 
“Through all the meanness of her comneny?. 

to the last degree, through all the 
‘ pallor of her sunken eheek, the hard 
scorn on her lip, you could not place her in 
this lowest depth, 

She is not defiant only, she is despairing, 
f°. She is shrinking in her yery soul from 
der ignoble surroundings. 

The tangled masses of her fair hair escape 
from beneath the rusty black bonnet. She 
tries to smooth them into order with an an- 
«ertain, restless action. The fingers are 
pe ocgmas aay ye om. eg _ and of 
the ordinary occupants of the dock. 

What ste of a thousand in the huge 
mase st ey pes fills this great city—will 
she the gn-looking magiatreie, who, 
as he looks at the prisoner before him, can 
*¢arcely repress an exclamation! 

4 pai in states. mpted 
suicide—and in a matter-of-course Way—_lt is 
a daily task almost to him—recounts how the 
prisoner had tried to ‘ling ‘jherself from the 
riyer steps on the Embankment, and a gentle- 
man caught her just in time. ‘ 


“Suicide!” says the magistrate. “Was 
the sober?” 

“Quite sober, your worship.” 

“Ts the gentleman here?” 

A tall pian, young, well-dressed, plainly 


well-born, stands forward, and bows slightly 
to the presiding genius of the court. 

‘He noticed the prisoner first lounging by 
the wall, he says, in a refined, swéet-toned 
voice. His attention was attracted by her 
manner, which was that of a person who 
acarcely knew what was doing. He 
watched her. She went to the top of the 
steps and looked round to sec if she was ob- 
served. ‘There was no one about just then but 
few children and himself. 

She went further down. and he followed her. 
She stood on the lowest step, and had just 
flung out her arms to spring off, when he 
seized her. The policeman then caine up. 

“What reason bad you for trying to take 
your life?” says the magistrate, mildly. He 
sould not, for the life of him, speak in apy 
other fashion to this young, misernbiec-lookiug 
thing. 

“TI didn’t want to liye.” 

An answer short to vudeness; the -yoice 
doarse and faint, yet with soft cadences init 
somewhere. 

“What is your name?” 

“] have none.” 

“She wouldn’t give no name nor no ad- 
ress, neither, your worship,”’ says the police- 
man. 

“ Aro you married? You have a ring, I see.” 

_ Her pbs is dyed scarlet. Such a look as 

Jeaps from those hollow eyes! 

er head sinks; she is silent. 

“Where is your husband?” the magistrate 

asks. “I su ¢, like many a foolish girl, 

Phe have had a quarrel with him? Is he un- 
ng to you?” ' 


she 


“JT think I must remand you, to find out a 
little more about you, unless you will give me 

our name, to that I can send for your hus- 

and; and if you will go home quietly, and 
promise not to try such a mad, foolish thing 
again-——™ 

“Tye no home; Ive no name,” she says, 
desperately. .“TM go back again, and fling 
myself in that water! What did he stop me 
for? I wanted to be dead! I’m not grateful 
for the life he’s saved!” 

She flings ‘a glance of passionate accusation 
at the man who had resoued her, as she had 
sent when he had grasped her on the river's 


She had struggled to be free, looking up at 
him darkly, angrily, indignantly—a look un- 
ubtepbly pethetic in a creature so young, so 
ragile. 

“Let me go,” she had said, and when his hold 
had tightened, had bent her head down and 
laid her white teeth to his hand. He has left 
ali that out in his story. He has told it 
baldly, but he has not forgotten. 

“TI shall send you to be taken care of for a 
week,” the magistrate says, “and I shall ask 
the chaplain to see you. J hope you will listen 
to him. At your age you cannot mean all you 
say. You will think differently in a few days.” 

he policeman at her side a his hand on 
her arm to lead her away. She shakes him 
off hanghtily, as if she were a queen and he a 


a . 
He is good-humoured, and perhaps pities 
her, not believing much in that dog she wears, 
and contents himself with keeping close to her 
ag they leave the dock. 

At the door leading into the narrow passage, 
a gentleman comes . hurri: from another 
door-—the same who has been i court. 

“I may speak to your prisoner a minute, 
policeman?” he says. 

a Cortnny, sir,” answers the man, respect- 
fully. 

The young man turns to the girl. 

“Is there no way I can help you?” he says. 
“You need tell me nothing, give no name; 
but there must be some way I can aid you.” 

She looks up at him in that sullen, furtive 
way that shows a habit of fear and mistrust 

“You can% help me,” she says, “no one 
can. If you'd wanted to help me youd have 
let me drown myself. I will do it yet! Lf 
Heaven would kill me as I stand that would 
be mercy. But men are never merciful!” 

“ My poor girl!” says the soft, deep, pitying 
tones. 

Her large eyes, dry and burning, go to the 
handsome face, sweet with a strong man’s ten 
derness. Her lips quiver, her voice comes 
chokingly. 

“Don’t be kind to me, don’t!” she says. 


Her eyes grow misty as if with unshed tears, 
her head <droops. 

“T don't know all J gay,” she whispers. 
am not ungrateful.” Her hardness is melting 
against herself before the sunshine of loyal 
pity and sympathy. She stoops suddenly and 
seizes his right hand, pressing her lips on it 
with passionate fervour. He feels uer hot 
tears on it, and hears the muttered words, 
“Forgive me; Heaven bless you!” 

And then he is standing alone ix the dark 
passage, and shudders as he hears wiiaont the 
sound of horses’ hoofs and wheels. 

He still sees the eyes that hid flashed u 
into his face a whole world of pauttered feel- 
ing. They shine like stars through the sordid 





oom. 


What page had that right hand of his opened 


She seems struggling against.a gentler mood. | 


“FT ] 


when it dragged her from death, Wha‘ 
further pages will it tan, oF is the book closed 
to him on this side the grave? 





CHAPTER I. 

In the carly hours of a spring day, when 
he t men were gong out to their work, and 

ishonest ones ing back 10 the wretched 
roofs that hid them ing the day, a girl 
roe alone in a room in Penfold-rents, Black 
riers. 

The room was of the poorest, and not only 
poor but dirty. The girl was a startling incon 
gruity in that din é—although her dress 
was a rusty blade garment that -had- dong 

essed the e of fespectable poverty, end 
er beautiful fair hair was’ hanging in ten- 
gied masses on her ders. 

It did not matter ; the marks of gentle birth 
were in her refined délicate features, in the 
pose of her head, in her movements, in the 
shape and texture of her hands, and the way 
she used them. ‘Some terrible fate had dragged 
her down—she had never bean born to-this de- 
pees. She was evidently wat¢hing, as she 

ad probably watched all night, and Heaven 
knows how many nights before 
a step sounded velsibe, the anxiety in her face 
rave way, not to the faintest gleam of pleasure, 
nt to @ certain relief mixed with a very de- 
cided fear. , 

A man > od in, @ popleame dissi look- 
ing man, whose original position within certain 
limits it would bere been difficult to assign. 
He was plainly not born of the classés that live 
in Penfold-rents, but it was mot so plain 
whether he had been born a gentleman, or 
just rt ot pane. a ees dh 

“What,” he said, ptoppi after 
banging the door behind tin, © six, and 
no firet Upon my soul, youre a lazy 
one, Violet!” 

girl made no excuse—indeed said 
nothing at all, ‘but made a movement to remedy 
ne Ore be all night, ba ? 
“You've been sitting w night, have you?” 
said the man, lave hold of ther as she 
passed him. 

She stood still, pale. 

“ Yes.” 

“Didn't I tell you not to? You know I 
bate it, and fhen to have nothing mady after 
a b . 


“T couldn't sleep.” 
- “Why not? Did you think Ithad got mn 
over or drowned myself? I don’t imagine either 
of those things would rob yva af the power to 
sleep.” n 

She shook off ne Send a wee the fire- 
place. Not now, sh ought ; aps once 
they would, barely a year , ond a few 
scalding tears fell on the wood she was putting 
in the fireplace. She was 86 young, almost 
crushed, but she took eare the man did not 


see those tears. . 

“T'm sick of it,” he gaid, watching her 
deft movements. “TI suppose you'd tell people 
you were mightily ah . and it was all 
my fault. T wond ’s to make a fellow 
| care to have a decent home with a girl like 

you in it, always downhearted, never a smile, 
ani with no more idea of managing than a 


baby.” 


“You should shave let me be, then!” slice 
| 





retorted, with. .spimit. “You knew J wasn’t 
brought up te ant's work, ut I didn® 
mind it once, CAT cmt put heart inte it. Tt 
isn’t T who've failed,” % 

“| suppose it is I, then,” she sneered. 

“You can answer that yourself.” 

“Well, be guiet,” he said, with sudden 
fierceness. “ You drive me, , Violet.” 

She gave a bitter little gmtle to henself % 
she put a broken kettle on the fire, but dix 
not open her lige, and silenge reigned til! she 
announced shortly : 

“ Breakfast is ready.” 

Duriag this meal’ she sat apart Ta the 
window. To ‘her husband’s rough demand 
whether «be was going to abarve herself more 
than she need, she auswered che did not want 
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“MRS, HERBERT,” SAID ERLSCOURT, "LET ME THANK YOU FOR A VERY 


anything. And indesd to have swallowed even 
a drop of coffee would have choked her. 

Edgar Marsden did not oconcem 
further with her. What there was to eat he 
ate; glanaing often at the still dark figure in 
the corner, sometimes smiling to himself as a 
man does when he thinks he thas achieved 
some clever stroke. ‘Ihe task he had set him- 
self would have appalled many men hot 
reckoned mudh betiter than he, but his 
equanimity was not mudh disturbed. 

“Violet,” he said, “I’m going out again 
direstiy, but first I want to speak to you.” 

She turned towards bim heavy, uninterested 
eves, 

“e Well? ” 5 

Some new demand to lend herself to his 
king ways, to his ious cheats—demands 
she had «always refused, nending ‘her soul in 
the effort, shrinking im quivering fear from 
the ill-usage, not of but of words, but 
preserving, her staimlgss truth in an atmos- 
phere of elees falsity. 

“TI think Pye heard of praying 
set me on my vag gs i 
lounging before her with ‘his 
poek ets, 

Have you? What is it?” 

“Oh, it wonllt affect , my dear, so you 
needn't blanch tihose pred ue a sat 
1 should think they were white enough 
already, L suppose it neyer enters your head 
I can ge# money honesthy ?” 

a bias os, I re ee you pei’ 

@ said, ; * think nothi 0! 
things I call -dishoncat,” tie 
“You're al er too good to live,” said 
ee Cena “Men are not quite so 

; You've always been 

my way, Violet, with your fine-drawn 

s¢ fou could have helped me if you 
bad chosen in many ways. Don't lay it all to 
my door that you're in rags.” 

“Td rather be in rags than stain my soul,” 


that may 
Marsden, 
hands in his 


he 


himself. 
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dhe said, laying her tace against the window, 
with an indescribable smile. 


linttel near her. 


“Well, you've just cut your own throat, | 


tihat’s all,” said he, coolly, ““ A bald, senvible 
gist that would have been some use to me I'd 

ave stuck to, but you're only an expense, 
without doing a hand’s turn for ie 
pat aa end to it.” 

“ Wihat do you mean?” said the girl, lifting 
her head quickly. 
abowt her now. 

“Why, weve got to go separate ways. 
You'd make an eternal fuss about what I'm 
going to do, and altogether would hamper mé, 
#0 I’m just going to cut the concern.” 

“To leave me!” she said. 

“Tits as broad as it’s long. 
sainst-like te consent to share the gains I hope 
to get, 1 don’t think you would quite approve 


of them.” 

“But, Edger," said the girl, bréathlessly, 
“T don’t un you—how am I to live?” 

“ As you can. It’s no business of mine!” 

“Heaven knows Id have made my own 
living before this if I could have done it,” she 
said, “ but who would take me—not even as a 
servant.” 

“There’s the workhouse !” 

He said it smiling, 

~ That’s nonsense,” she said, “you must 
be jesting. ‘For one thing, you know I'd rather 
die in the spreet, No, Edgar, tell me you do 
not mean ail you have said. I don't think you 
can mean ib. 
~ “JT do, indeed—never was more serious in 
my life.” 

She sprang up, wihite, passionate. 

“ But you dare not!” she said, “I lave a 
right to help. Wretched as we have been, 
ernel as you are to me, I still have my righis. 
You cannot drag me from a home where I 
was honoured if, yet, howpy, and fling back all 

in ‘ 


am still---Heaven 
help me !—your wife!” 


So I must 


There was no lhistlessnecs | 
easily, “Vl 


You're too | 











MPEP ERLE ~. 


PLEASANT APTERNOON.” 


“My wife--h’m!” he said, looking down 
Her father or brother—had she had either- 
would haye struck him down for that look. 
Eler blood turned like ice ia her veins. Then 
her scorn and passion at his insult overcaine 


| her deadly fear. 


“Coward!” she said, through her teeth, 
clenching ber small hands till she hurt them. 

‘Hard words break no bones,” said he, 
3 exonerate you entirely. You 
didn't know. If you'd agreed quietly to my 
scheme, it's -possible I might bave said 
nothing more; but, ae 4 matter of fact, you'll 
find you ave mistaken.” 

His eyes shifted restlessly. 

Even he had some reluetance to speak out, 
half in fear what she might do, half because 
she stood there as if turned to stone, with 
wide, staring, dilated eyes. 

“Don’t look like that!” he 


angrily. 

‘“\What are you saying’” she whispered, 

“Well, if you will have the plain truth, 
you're not my wife at all! Now, do you 
understand ?” 

“Tt’s a liediishe gasped, “a cruel lie. You 
want to he tree of me-—you are trying, to de- 
ceive me} You—you had our maariage cer- 
tifieate—you have it now.” 

“ Waste per, my dear. The man that 
performed thot ceremony, in obedience to your 
scruples, was nok a priest at all, simply a 
friend of mime.” 

“It's a lie!” she repeated, in a raised, 
harsh voice. “You have shown me since that 


said, almost 


| hoarsely, still staring at him 


| wretched day what a dasturd you are, but not 


dastard enough for that. Oh, Edgar! you 
loved me once—I loved you. By that love, 
by its faintest memory, tell me you are lying 
to me! LI will go away, I will starve, I will 
die! but never urge my claim, I swear to yon, 
only tell me the truth.” 
“Claim!” said he, with a laugh. “I tell 
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you you've none. 
care to deceive you for? I've nothing to do 
but to go away, and were you fifty times my 
wife you couldn’t do anything. Hundreds of 
men have done that’ before now. But I re- 
peat, the man was no priest-——” 

She reeled, caught blindly at the table, 
clinging to it with both hands, while she faced 
him, and even he shrank from the look in her 
eyes, 

“Tf I had a weapon,” she said, “I would 
kili you! There can’t be a God, or He would 
never have let you do your devil’s work.” 

He started back coward to the soul, at her 
rapid movement, as if he feared her. 

But she only caught up her bonnet lying on 
the table, and sprang past him to the door. 

Her eyes, through all their wild glitter, had 
never lost that fixed, dazed stare. 

Her lips were drawn like one who struggles 
with deadly bodily torture. 

She wrenched Sock the handle ofthe door 
in frenzied haste, and, without looking back, 
without even hearing his 
“Violet!” was out in the passage, and then 
the street. 

She was mad as she hurried out into the 
broad thoroughfare, full of epring sunshine, 
and crowded with people going to their daily 
work, from honest homes; mad as she rushed 
over the road and down the Embankment, and 
leaning on the balustrade, looked at the 
glistening waters, and they seemed to her so 
happy and cool and pure. 

Pure! ay, poor stained soul and broken 
heart! There was no memory under those 
deep waters, no lost innocence to think of— 
no blasted honour to regret. And so, tear- 
less, not able to bear the heavy burden, she 
had crept down the slippery steps. 

* * * * * 


And now she sat in a prison chamber, and at 
her side the chaplain. He did not preach to 
her; he did not try at once to make her see 
the sin of her act; he tried to win her con- 
fidence, to get a little more than “yes” and 
“no,” from those tense lips that just opened 
and closed again. 

He saw at once she was different from the 
usual type under his charge. He could dis 
tinguish gentle birth and culture through all 
disguises; and whatever the misery that had 
made her attempt her life, felt sure she might 
have been sinned against but was not sinning. 
The extremity of her anguish almost pets 
that. He let her alone for a while, and came 
again the next day. 

Violet, who had been respectful the first day, 
but seemingly insensible, now showed faint 
signs of pleasure at his entrance. 

He had anticipated, from her previous de 
meanour, a difficulty im getting her to 
promise to make no further attempt at self- 
destruction, but to his surprise she said at once, 
in answer to this question: “ Yes, I will pro- 
mise that,’ speaking gently, with that dreamy 
look in her eyes that shows retrospection. He 
said smiling : 

“T think I bave needlessly asked that pro- 
mise; you had already made the resolu- 
tion to yourself.” 

‘ Yes,” she answered in the same way. “I 
made it yesterday.” 

She could not be prevailed @f%to give her 
real name, nor anything of her story She 
would be called Herbert. She was still under 
the belief that Edgar Marsden, in repudiating 
her, hed spoken the truth. His reasoning 
seemed to her conclusive. Why should he take 
the trouble to lie when his purpose could 
be served without it? and she knew him too 
well to be doubtful of his capacity for such 

She had no means at present of verifying 
what he had said. She never had known the 
name of tho man who had performed the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

So she could not be prevailed on to reveal 
her position ; she would only say that her hus- 
band had turned her ont of his house, and re- 
fused any idea of reconciliation; she acknow- 
ledved she was well born and bred, and ac- 


half-frightened. 


| 
What do you think I should 





cepted gratefully the kindly offer of help. Ina 
month's time, the chaplain said, he should be 
sailing for India to join a university mission, 
but meanwhile he had hopes of placing her in 
a happ‘er position, And he kept his word. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

On a certain afternoon in the end of May 
three or four artists were gathered in a studio 
in Kensington. This studio was not in that 
esthetic road which would be pretty if there 
was a stump even of a tree to be seen, but it 
was in a house that stood back from the road, 
and had Virginia creepers half up the front and 
flowers in the balconies. 





The owner of the studio appeared to be the | 


man who leant against the mantelpiece, while 
the others inspected pictures and sketches. He 
looked about, thirty, but might be a little over 
—a brown-haired man, whose silky moustache 
had a slightly golden tinge, and whose clear 
rich complexion was plainly tanned. 

His attitude was full of ease, but not indo- 
lent. The man, even as he leant in such re 
pose, seemed instinct with life and vigour ; the 
giance of the dark brown eyes, for all the soft- 
ness given by their very hue and shade of the 
sweeping lashes, was bright and keen, the 
whole face full of a constant play of expres- 
sion. . 

“TI suppose you've done your inspection of 
my diggings?” said he presently. ‘‘ Come and 
have some cigars before you go, and tell me 
what’s been doing. I’ve promised to dine 
with my sister at seven.” 

“Mrs. Challoner?” said one of the..men. 
bd ~ living in Hamilton Terrace, ‘sn’t she?” 

* Yeos.” 


They began their chat by praising and criti- 
cising the new studio, not yet got into order, 
since the artist had “only just arrived 
from a prolonged residence”in Italy. Then of 
course they talked of their friends, births, 
marriages, deaths, and the usual changes that 
always occur when’ one is away, 

“By the bye,” said young Ayre, “do you 
remember that small house in Vale Street, 
near Montagu Square, that you used to. say 
you'd like to have, Erlscourt?”’ 

“So I should, if there had been a good room 
for a studio; but there wasn’t. What of it?” 

“Tt was taken about two years ago by Mrs 
Herbert.” 

“Who the deuce is she?” asked Erlscourt. 

“The preitiest creature, and the pleasantest 
‘At Homes.’ Quite an acquisition to our Bohe- 
mian circle.” 

“Who is she?” asked the artist at once. 
“Do all you fellows know ber? Yes? Who 
goes to her ‘At Homes?’” 

“Lots of people.” 

“How vague—a little Bohemian herself, 
eh?” . 

“Why, yes,” ‘said Ayre; “but there's no 
harm in her. Nobody knows exactly who she 
is. She had no credentials; made her own 
way; but she is a perfect lady. Our woman- 
kind visit her, of course; perhaps starch 
i might not.” 

“She might be a runaway wife!” said Erls- 
ccurt, laughing. “I imagine that she must 
be young; as to the prettiness I shall judge 
for myself.” 

“You always do. I never knew a more un- 
believing beggar about feminine looks than you 
are,” said Ayre, in a rather aggrieved tone. 
* However, she hag the undeniable advantage 
of youth. I suppose she is older, but, by Jove! 
she does not look more than twenty.” 

“Ts she separated from her husband, or a 
widow?” asked Erlscourt. 

“She says she’s a widow.” 

“Where does her money come from?” 

“Oh,” said Harrington, hitherto rather a 
listener than a talker, “that’s one of the things 
nobody knows; presumably left her by her 
husband. However, it’s really nothing to us 
what were ber antecedents. She takes her 
own stand, but there is nothing blameable in 
anything she does. You must; be introduced, 
Erlscourt; she is always pleased to see new 
people i 











“Ah,” said.the painter, “ then probably sie 
is glad to get rid of them when the new 
ness is off.” 

“Not at all. She is fond of seeing fresh 
faces; but I never noticed that the old ones 
were less welcome. Don't pretend to be more 
cynical than you are, and about a pretty 
woman, too.” " 

“How do I know she is pretty? and wha 
man of the world would take; on her own 
showing, a young woman whom proper peopl: 
won't notice, and who won't give an account 
of herself?” said the incorrigible Erlscourt, 
successfully resisting Ayre’s attempt to stifle 
his speech with « forcible hand.. “I'll-be in- 
troduced, of course, if none of you will tell my 
sister.” ~ 

They all laughed. The idea of independent, 
cosmopolitan Leigh Elrscourt being afraid of 
his highly proper sister was too funny. 

“My dear Leigh,” said Harrington, “ we are 
a brotherhood in art and in all other things, 
We won't tell Mrs. Chaloner’ anything—not 
even if you go to the new club that has been 
a good deal the fashion amongst a certain set 
this last year.” 

“What club—whiere? Somebody told me 
the other day there was a new club somewhere 
near Regent Street., Is it proprietary? 1 
abhor proprietary clubs.” 

“It is proprietary,’ said Harrington, “and 
not your sort or mine. Prince’s it is called, 
because ye vow is George Prince. 
There’s » good deal of play goes on, I fancy, 
though I’ve only been in occasionally; rather 
second-rate people, too.” ¥ 

“Cads!” said Eriscourt, decisively. 

“Oh, dear, no; don't be so downright, my 
son. I said seoond-rate people, by which I 
referred not entirely to their birth or breeding. 
They are certainly a fast lot, both Englich and 
foreign.” 

“A gambling club,” said Erlscourt, “ with 
perhaps a little more than gazobling.” 

“I don't know. It gives one the impression 
#* might be, yet I've never seen anything there 
beyond very high play.” 

“Tt’s sometimes night and day play,” said 
Ayre, 

Betting «vb rosa, I dare swear,” said 
Eriecount, in the same oraculur way in which 
he hed spoken before; “which means that 
sooner or later they will come under the gentle- 
men in blue.” 

“Piomece isn't at all the sort of man to be 
oubwitted.” said Lane, who had been hoking 
at a portfolio of sketches while the talk went 
on, “to j by his looks.” 

“That doesn’t go for mudh,” sail Harring 
ton. “Men canrying on anything contraband 
nearly always, in process of time, overstep 
the mark ; they neglect precautions, they grow 
too confident.” 

“Then, hey presto!” put in Erlscourt, with 
bis quick, vivacious manner, and a 
gesture, without which he seldom. spoke, 
“down come the myrmidons of outraged law, 
and th» place that has known Printe’s knows 
it no more.” 

“There's a tap at the door,” exclaimed 
Ayre; “shall I order admittance, Ex%scourt?” 

A nod from the master of the house produced 
from Ayre a shout of “Come in!” and the 
door opening udmitted—not the expected ser’ 
vant, but a lady inclining to middle-age, hand- 
sumely but soberly dressed, who, nevertheless; 
appeared to produce the effect of a bombshell 


‘on the assembled Bohemians, alll except Erls- 


court, who sprang forwards with’ outstretched 
hands, and a Mi in his handsome face. 

‘My dear old Mentor!” he said, throwing 
both arms round the new comer, and kissing 
her impulsively. 

‘There was vo doukt about his fondness for 
the step-sister, who had been sometihing of a 
mother to him in his boyhood, notwithstanding 
a comical look of distaay he gave his friends 
as he led his sister to a saat, and presented her 
to those dhe did not know. 

“My dear boy,” said she, resettling the 
charming bonnet Erlscourt’s impetuous em- 
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prace had disturbed in its centre of gravity, 
“{ hope I am not disturbing you and your 
r wR 

ae Nat at all, Mrs. Challoner,” 
Harrington. “We are delighted to sce you; 
but I daresay you and Erlspourt would lke a 
quiat chat on your firet meeting.” 

“ Ayre, open that window,” said Erlscourt, 
passing his band suspiciously over his lips 
as Mrs. Oballoner gazed round the dis- 
orderly room; “the place smells awfully of 
smoke. No, my sister wouldn’t turn you out 
for the world. Stay where you are, there's 
good fellows.” 

“J shall be very sorry for any of you to 
think of going, said Emily Qhalloner, with 
good-humo authority. AA 

It was a serious test of her kindliness and 
good breeding, for though she adored her 
antist brother, she did not adore his helter- 
skelter artist friends, albeit they were not one 
wit worse than the was, 

“T was down at the Town Holl at a bazaar, 
and so I thought I would just come on here 


and surprise Pp % 

“Very jolly of you, indeed, Emmie. [ am 
only sorry my wew quarters ave hardly fit for 
your reception,” said Erlscourt. “I won't 
ask you how you like them.” 

“Well, dear,” said she, looki 
“it does seem rather untidy; but I — 
if’s nob been to rights yet. And you a! go 
were an untidy us hy don’t see, now, why 
you need have that on the floor.” 

“ Harmmgton,”’ said Eriscourt, severely, as 
he passed that gentleman on his way to pick 
up the offending cloth, “that’s your doing. 
You swept this off to make room for those 
cartoons 


“So sorry!” murmured Harrington. 

“Well, then, help me to tidy up.” 

A whisk here, a pull there from willing but 
unskilful hands was what they called “ tidy- 
ing.” 

It produced an effect of some sort, which 
they fondly imagined .was the right one, hut 
their hopes were crushed when Mrs. Challoner 
said, with a resigned air,— 

“I must take the will for the deed. You 
make confusion worse confounded. You young 
men never can put a thing straight. It’s 
very kind of you, though, to take pity on my 
distress at disorder.” 

“Tl console you with some tea, Emmie,” 
said Erlscourt. “If you've been doing a 
bazaar you must want something. Shall I 
order it here or in the drawing-room! I must 
say we've left the room not much better than 
we found it; but the smoke’s all gone out. 
I think the drawing-room is tidy.” 

“Oh, is it? I looked in when I had sent 
the girl downstairs, and the men had been 
doing something to the gas, I suppose, for 
= tables and chairs were all huddled toge- 

er. 
“Oh, Gemini! so they have,” said Erls- 
court—“the men, I mean.” And with a lift 
of the brows that nearly upset the other’s 
gtavity he rang for the tea. 

The litter on a small table was hastily swept 
off when the housemaid brought in the tea 
equipage, and Erlscourt begged his sister to 
play hostess. 

“We don’t often have the treat of a lady 
domg the honours,” he said. “We get tea 
anyhow, im out-and-out bachelor fashion.” 

.“ And I guess what that is,” responded Mrs. 
Vhalloner, dispensing the fragrant beverage 
reg and in spite of untidiness and a 
strong flavour of bachelordom, rather enjoying 
the thing. 

It was very different, this afternoon tea in 
a studio, with the guests in careless artistic 
costume, to her correct meal in her precise 
drawing-room. 
_, vet there was a charm in the young men’s 
icle, merry telk, their quips to one another, 
their high spirits and happy-go-lucky ways, 
and she was so delighted to see her boy again 
after his long absence, to find him so well and 


exclaimed 


round again, 


. 


greater sivs this afternoon than he and his 
friends committed. 

it was an experience unique to her—one she 
would not have sought, but which formed a 
pleasant recollection afterwards, perhaps | 
partly because so out of her range. 

She heard a lot of artist talk and artist 
jargon she hardly understood, and which she 
would not let them stop when they strayed 
into it unawares. 

Yet—strange coutradiction!—she was glad 
to get back to her own quiet, faultless hduse, 
where the servants moved like machines, and 
were never tempted to smile inopportunely, 
and no nonsense was talked, and the wave of 
the outer world that came in was that of con- 
ventional life, 





CHAPTER IV. 
* You'll let me call for you to-morrow, Eris- 
court, won't yon?” said Ayre, after Mrs. 
Challoner bad been put into her carriage ; 
“it’s Mrs. Herbert's day, and I should like to 
introduce you.” 
“Yes, Ill come,” answered Erlscourt 
though I think ‘At Homes’ are apt to be 
something dull. If you'll come to lunch at 
half-past one I'll promise you a feed of some 
sort, ‘but mind, be punctual.” 
“Erlscourt knows my weakness,” said 
Ayre, highly amused, “I must be sharp ta 
130, else I shall find our abstemious painter 
has completed his frugal repast, and the tables 
are cleared away. I very often wonder what | 
you live oii.” ; 
“ Art, of course,” said Lane, melodramatic- 
ally. “I say, Leigh, J hope your sister wasn’t 
shocked.” 
“Not at all; do ber good if she were,” 
answered Erlscourt. “She wants rousing up. 
I tell her they all go to sleep in that irreproac 
able Hamilton Terrace. ut she enjoys non- 
sense; don’t be visjted with scruples of doubt. 
I can tell you when I go to her place J turn it 
Oey ee, 

“I dare swear you do; bui then it’s easy to 
see neg you,” said Harrington ; and Ayre 
remarked he should doubt if even Leigh 
could turn such a precise household upside 


down. 

Leigh laughed, and acknowledged he had 
used the words in a relative sense. é; 

Then the demure housemaid came in te clear 
away the tea things, and the men began to 
think of going. 

“Well, Eriscourt,” they one and ali said, as 
hands were warmly shaken, “good luck and 
success to you in your new domicile.” 

“Thanks,” said the painter, with a smile in 
his large brown eyes. “I ought to be happy 
and successful here if good wishes would make 


me 80. 

And then he lingered at the gate, and came 
back slowly up the little garden th, glancing 
up at the old-fashioned house with its trailing 
flowers and creepers. 

“Yes,” he said to himself, “I’ve often 
thovght in a new place what will happen to 
mé, what changes will come to me, hom thank 
Heavens, ore — has — as increas 
i roeperity. I wonder what this old house 
will ‘eer : 





— > 


By the time Ayre came the next day the 
place had been got into order, and the dining- 
room presented an appearance that angured 
better for the promised “feed” than Eris- 
court’s speech. Preparation and service were 
alike good, and if the host was a sparing and 
unappreciative eater, the guests made up for 
his deficiencies. Then cigars were a necessity. 

“ And as the afternoon has to be wasted,” 
said Erlscourt, “we may as well do it 


light and shade. Would it have been better 
if he had? 

“These horrid, dusty, arid streets!” hie 
said, with a gesture of disgust, as Shey left the 
park 

Ayre laughed at him. 

“ You forget the streets,” said he, “when 
you get into Mrs. Herbert's drawing-room.” 

“Crammed with a hundred people, I dare 
swear. 

“No, with less than the number they will 
hold. Remember her circle is not large—as 
yet.” 

They stopped before the door of a some 


what small house, that had an aspect of 
brightness, in strong contrast to the prevailing 
dulness of its street companions hether if 


was the plate glass of the windows, the lace 
curtains within, or the flowers in the balconies 
it were hard to say —perhaps all three had 
some share in the effect. 

Within it was the same—a small square 
hall led on one side to the dining-room, end 
in front of you, as you entered, the staircase 
went up to the rooms above. This arrange 
ment gave, as it usually does, an impression 
of greater space than there really was. 

Ayre went into the house with the fawiliar 
air of an habitué; the pretty maidservant 
greeted him with a smile, respectfully sup- 
pressed, and was about to precede the new 
guests upstairs when Ayre stopped her 

“ Someone is singing,” said he, “we'll go i 
quietly, without announcement. Mrs. Herbert 
would never forgive me if I created a buzz 
while music was going on.” 

“She is musical, then?” asked FErlscouwrt, 
carelessly. He was not particularly interested 
in Mrs. Herbert. 

“Yes, a cultivated musician. She does not 
lay much, though--told me once her piano 

ad been neglected, I believe, though, she 
is taking lessons. Here we are; just let us 
stand inside the door, Eriscourt, and no one 
will notice us.” 

They entered by the back drawing-room 
leading into the front one en auite. No one 
was hese 5 every one had collected in the 
larger apartment. ; 

Eriscourt smiled a little to himself as his 
artist eye rested on the pretty picture before 
him—a picture seb in a frame of amber, and 
lace curtains, that took the place of folding 
doors. : 

It was all very simple and s0 harmonious 
that one could scarcely tell how the effect was 
produced. Beyond the forepart of the picture 
the eye travelled to a vista of green and the 
deep brilliance of scarlet geraniums, complete!y 
hiding the bare ugly railings of the bal- 
conies. 

Some one was singing--and very well, to 
one of Molloy’s quaint ballads. The song came 
to an end just as Eriscourt became conscious 
of a faint curiosity to see the owner of this 
charming room; there was the usual buzz of 
tongues relieved from their enforced silence, 
and Ayre touched his companion. 

“Gome along,” he said, “here’s Mrs. Her 
bert.” , 

Erlscourt saw standing near a table a rather 
tall woman, with a very slight girlish figure- 
that young thing already a widow! But when 
she turned and he saw her face he saw also 
his mistake—it was older than her figure—he 
woukl have given her four or five-and-iwenty 

“Mr. Ayre,’ said she, smiling, and holding 
out a small pretty hand, “I-am very glad to 
see you. Have you been here long?’ 

Then her eyes went to the stranger with a 
sudden dilation. Lifting her band to arrange 
the flower in her bosom no one noticed how 
tightly it was pressed against the frag le blor 
soms. 





thoroughly. Bring your dhair into the 
balcony.” 

It was past three when they entered the 
gardens and struck across for the park, 
intending to walk to Vale-street. Afterwards 
Erlscourt remembered that he had gone that 
aiternoon in something of the martyr spirit, 
that he would rather have lingered under the 





handsome, that she could have forgiven 








beautiful old trees end watched the quivering 


“T haye availed myself of your carte blanche,” 
said Ayre. “You know Leigh Erlscourt by 
name.” 

“ And now by sight, said she, smiling — 
and looking straight into the artist's face 
as he bent over the hand she offered. 
“Mr. Ayre knows all friends of his are wel- 
come.” 
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Her lips, rather pale, pressed themselves to- 
ether ag she finished speaking. She seemed to 
raw 2 breath of relied. 

“You do me too much honour,” said Erls- 

court, ““I assure you, Mrs. Herbert, I was not 
epared for so kind a welcome from Ayre’s 
description of you,” 

, What do you mean?” demanded Ayre, tra- 
gically, and Mrs. Herbert laughed. 

ne t has he been saying .against me? 
she asked, catching the fun in the new guest’s 
face. It seemed refiected in her own. 

“ Threatened me with all manner of penal- 
ties if I ventured beyond the door while there 
was singing going on. But you are standing, 
Mrs. Herbert, let me fetch you a chair.’ 

He brought forward a low ear. near, a 
courtesy which she accepted with a little gra- 
cious movement of the head, and sat down. 

“You see,” she said “some people are Van- 
dais in music, and 1 am chliged to make a 
strict rule for ail, theu no one wiil bo offended 
—except Mr. Ayre, who is a Vandal.” 

“T have a wholesome terror of your dis- 
pleasure,” said that gentleman. “I incurred 
*t once.” 

“And the once was, of course, enough,” 
said Erlscowt. “I am not a Vandal, Mrs. 
Herbert, so I shall not tun the risk of offend- 
ing you.” 

“No,” said Ayre, “you are music mad.” 
Then with an apology io the hostess he left 
them, saying he saw some friedds ecross the 
room. R 

“Tf you are ‘music mad,’ said Violet Her- 
bert, “1 suppose you play or sing?” 

“T play—the piano a little, aot enotth for 
company; I gave my study té thé violin, and I 
have kept that up. I also sing.” 

*T hope without notes. I kav so few men’s 
songs,” said Mrs. Rerbert, “atid pevhaps you 
will give us the pleasute of hearing you pre- 
sently. As for mySelf, I do nothing.” 

“Yoa play?” 

“Not much. I married so early,” she said, 
looking down at the ivory fan in her hands, 
“but 1 am trying to mak: up for lost tithe. J 
iake lessons and T practise diligently.” 


? 


“Then you ought to succeed,” said the | 


painter, “if only for the rarity of the Jast 
item.” 
“T have heard it is rare. - I don’t think there 


can be a genuine love for the art if it is allowed | 


easily to sink before other duties.” 
“Other duties,” said Erlscourt, catching up 
her words quickly, “you rank it high then? ” 


“Tt is a duty not to neglect talent,” she | 


answered: ‘But, Mr. Erlscourt, you must let 
me. present you to my friends—unless you 
keow some already.” 

“ With pleasure,” said Erlscourt, giving her 
his arm as she rose. "It is also a duty not to 
be selfish, Mis. Herbert.’ 

She laughed carelessly ; but though Eriscourt 
spoke lightly he was not reconciled to the pre- 
sent duty. * 

He was agreeably disappointed and sur 
prised, and a good deal fascinated. He had ex- 
pected to see an ordinary Bohemian with per- 
haps a touch of the adyenturess. He saw, in- 
stead, a perfect lady ‘with quiet manners, and 
sémething about her unique and intensely in- 
teresting. Was she lovely or only very 
pretty 

He had thought her both. 

His artist eye could find faults in her face ; 
# was not critically beautiful, and yet it was 
the most witching, puzzling face le Wad ever 
seen. . 

‘The eyes were lovely, there was no doubt 
about that; large, oval, a dark warm brown— 
the sort of eyes that belong to a faithful, deep 
nature—pathetic eyes when she was- not 
actualiy speaking or laughing. 

What made her, as it were, the cent? figure 
in the room, the one whom the eyes must 
fellow, the one who indefinitely filled the 
thoughts; about whom there seemed always 
a conjecture what she would do or say? 

Was it the sensé of something incongruous 
about her—» contradiction easily felt but hard 
to lay hold of? 





Was she Quiet and placid, or fall of sup- 
pressed forces? 

What had those sorrqgwful eyes that smiled 
so brightly looked on? 

Erlscourt pulled himself up mentally, find- 
ing his thoughts wandering while he discussed 
the Royal Academy with a lady. 

Mrs. Herbert came up and asked, in her 
charming way, “ would he sing?” and he sang 
a Spanish song with a sort of gnitar accom- 
papiment that everybody was delighted with. 

Tien there was a filtering down to the 
dining-room for tea, 

* Have you learnt in Italy to despise tea, 
Mr, Erlscourt?” asked Violet, merrily. She 
seemed bent on making the stranger fee! at 
home. “Ii you do, I don’t.” 

“May I have the pleasure, then?” said 
Erlscourt, offering her his arm. “No, I don’t 
despise tea at all. T used to get it sonietimes 
in Italy.” 

“Not good, of cotirse?” said- she, confi- 
dently. 

“T hope it was. I made it myself.” 

“Oh,” said she, laughing, “that was a 
blunder of tine; but I am not gifted with 
the knowledge of past things.” 

Tlie “ At Home” was almost over. 

Some of the people were going, and a 
diminishéd number returtied to the drawing- 
room. 

“Eriscourt,” said Ayre, at abont six 
o'clock, “tell me when you think of moving.” 

“What time is it?” said Ktiseourt. “Six! 
T must go now, Ayre; but don’t let me take 
‘vou away.” 

“Oh, yes, TU cotne. 
to Mrs. Herbert.” 

“Mrs. Herbert,” said Eriscourt, 48 he shook 
hands, “let me tank you for a very pleasant 
afternoon.” 
| “T am glad’ you were tot bored,” said she, 

smiling, adding. with grave courtesy, “I shall 

| be pleased to see you wheiéver you care to 
' come, and please bring your violin.” 

Erlscoart said he should certainly do him- 

| self thet pleasure, and the two then went out, 

ore indiftcrently, the other—was it relue- 


Let us say good-bye 





| tantly? 

ees Well, Leigh,” said Ayre, as they walked 

along Vale Street, “1 didn’t think you would 
have stopped so long. What do you think of 

| the whole sét-out?’ 

| “Mrs. Herbert is charming—not at all what 

| I expected.” 

| “What did you expecta slightly vulgar 

| Boherhian ?’ 

“Something of that, perhaps.” 

“And you weren't bored?” 

“Not the least. I shouldn't have stopped 
if I had been,” said Erlscourt, frankly. 

“She is handsome, isu’t she?” asked 
Ayre 
“TJ should hardly use that term to her. Ghe 
is of too delicate and refined a mould for 
that.” ; 

‘Weill, she is 
which? ” 

“Both, and sometimes oniy pretty. She 
puzzles me,” 

“Don’t go to studying a pretty woman, 
my dear fellow,” said Ayre, gravely. “Tliat 
mostly ends in falling in love with her.” 

Erlscourt’s clear, joyous Jaugh was so like 
a schoolboy’s, just as light-hearted, that Ayre 
langhed himself. 

“Study away, old fellow,” he said, affec- 
tionately. “ After all the beauties of Italy 
I can trust you with the Herbert, who isn’t a 
beauty at all. Why does she puzzle you?” 

“Her eyes haunt me—not always, now and 
then. I can’t think why.” 

“Fancy, my son. Keep to the now and 
then and it won't matter, Something you 
have painted?” 

“No; but it’s no use trying (o find ont the 
reason, Jt’s just one of thagse vague things 
that eseapes you the more you seek it. Never 
mind. Now for the Land of Propriety after 
Bohemia,” said Erlscourt, wickedly, Lifting 


pretty, then—lovely— 





his hand to a lingering hansom, whose driver 
) kapt a sharp eye on the two well-dressed men. 


“Good-bye, Ayre. Thanks for your introduc- 
} tion.” 
| Me sprang in, and the hansom bore him 
| away frem the bright Bohemia to the dulness 
| of unimpeachable Hamilton Terrace—verw 
safe, uo harm te be got there. ‘ 
} Where had hé seen those haunting eyes, or 
| had’ he droamt of theth? 
(To be continutd next week.) 

(Nae enemas meneame 


TRE SELFISH GIRL. 
Tt has been suid that selfisliness is the root at 
| evil. True it is that selfishness promiipts the 
furtherance of those acts which result in th 
opposite of pood, . RII 

The mother who, rears het child to be selfish 
docs irreparable injury to the wide cittles of 
beings who suffer through that crop of incu! 
cated and nurtured selfishness, The girl who 
is oblivious to other duties besides Worship at 
her own shrine, is the girl whe goes through 
the world neglecting her dity te humatity. 

‘The majority of the upper cla&ses of socicty 
are wrapt in the pursuance of “af een. Ca 
Unbellidhmees is found where the thought of 
othets’ rights and others inheritance were con 
sidered—from childhood. 

The woman who ridés rouglishod ovet her 
considered inferiors, is the woman whose heari 
is téo smal) to appreciate the pitifulness of Ber 
own position. 

A wonina entered a faYbionable church. and 
demanded a pew, saying it must. be well 
situated with cotigenial neighbours beth behin! 
and before. Her’s Wasa worship. 

The society wotman who js micivil t6 the 
servant’ iu hér héweehdld, to her fess forty- 
nately sitaated sisters, is a woman whom sdcia! 
status has given, a licence to be rude, but who 
condemns herself by her behatiour, 

The imperioas woitttm, intolerant of others, 
is consumed by her own valuatiofi, and her 
esteem of herself is but equalled by her complete 
selficthness, Selfishness is not confined to class 
or tage, Where bréad is scarce and hatyyér and 
want knock at the door, wh8elfislmess ppens the 
heart oud show what real nobility of thuracter 


a, is 
Mothers syho rob their children of that bear- 
tiful thotight of others, deprive them of that 
erown iy ys Sgn trily agra 
When the child is tauglit real sacrifice, to 
share Md ae others, to consider capt oe is 
the sted of sitperior training i ted. Bach 
child, however little it may possess, should be 
taught that true enjoyment comes not in grati- 
fied possession, but in bestowing pleasures. 
Every woman has it in her power to influence 
the little world around her, and by her example 
the iutmature are led, : 


TAKE THE WORLD AS IT 3S. 
Take the world as it is! There are good and bad 








yn it, 
And good and bad will be from now to the 


end 3 
And they who expect to make saints in a 
minute ‘ 
Are in danger of marring more hearts than 
they’ll mend. 
lf ye wish to be happy, ne'er seek for ‘the 
faults, J 
Or you're sure to find-something or other 


amiss. 

"Mid much that debases and much, that, exalts, 
The world’s not a bad one if left as it is. 

Take the world as it is, with its smile and its 


sorrow, 
Tts love aud its friendship, its falsehood and 
truth, 
Its schemes that depend on the Breath of to- 
morrow, 


Tts hopes which pass by like the drétime of 
our youth. 
Yet, oh! while the fight of affection milky éhifne, 
The heart in itself hath @ fountain 6f Briss, 
Tu the worst there’s some spatk of & nature 





divine, ; 
And the wisest and bést take the world as 
it is. 





ne ete a oe bee Oe 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


madwoode, the owner and undisputed pro- 
our ot al) the fir domain ot Redwoode, has been 
iit a widow @ year or more previous to the opening of 
the story. Lord Redweoode left no heir, but expressed 
a wish tuat om the decease of his wife the estates should 
ss to thelr nephew, Andrew Forsytlie, and never 
eabted Lady Redwoode’s compliance with his wishes. 
Mr. Forsythe was m © over rman; things, and 
wondering what would om to him should his sunt 
marry & . Jadge then of his strprise when Lady 
Rediw: ‘teils hina the story of her early life. Seoretiy 
matried when quite a girl, in order not to arouce the 
anger of her brother, with whom she was living in India, 
there came a day when it was necessary to tel! all, and 
the scene that followed eansed Tiady Redwoorte to fail 
into convulsions, and she lay ill for many weeks, On 
returning to life and consciousness, it was to find 
herself & widow Aud a mother. 
ir Richted Haughton, although but twenty-seven, 
fins Jost ell joy imJife through sn unhappy matriage. 
News is brotght #6 him that bis divorced wie, Margaret 
Sorel, is dying, and the messenger cagerly begs an inter- 
viewou the pretext that Margaret desires Sir Richard's 
forgivensas. Margnretfaiis to rekindle the old love, and 
sweare that Tate woman shalhever hecoine hie wile. 
Now Lady Redwonde’s brother 's dead, end as an act 


ot tall the necessary proofs of her fitst 
marriage, but te secret of the identity of her own child 
dies with bi two gitis are coming to Engiand, 
and % for woode to discover which of the 
two vr. After 2 little hesitation in com- 
ing to 80 “g@ declsion, the chivice falls on 


at.once gots to work to ingratiate herself 
with Lad ie at the expense of her foster-sister 
Hetlice, and ip sheis etily seconded by the Hindoo 

.. Cecile’s rélationship is Taimed to the 
aesem ‘ ; and to Bellice, who watches 
this rejoi without one pang of envy, there suddenly 
comes & feeling of loneliness, and she tarns unobserved 
into the $0 seek cortifort among the ehade of the 
trees. It is thus shat she discovers Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton, who for one moment gazes on the lovely vision ere 
it is lost to view. “Imust see her again,” he says, 
* Whoever and Whatever the is I recognise her as my 
fate.” ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. (Continued). 


Hellice neither heard nor heeded the. last 
question. Hér face lighted up with a glorious 
radiance, and she exclaimed :— 

“Oh, Mr. Anchester, is there hope, that I 
may be, ee! all, the daughter of ray Red- 
woode? my mother, she whom [ have 
So yearns at this 
's most intimate 
friend. Did he “ar I was the child 
of his sister?! Of, my soul has forboded 
this blessed truth—if truth it be! I had a 
hope that it might be so, and yet I dared not 
cherish it }” 

“ Hellice, I was in the room adjoining your 
father’s when he summoned you, Cecile, and 
Renee to separate conferences with him. I 
heard what he said to each, thongh no one 
dreamed that I listened.. I shall not 
you what I heard. It is enough to say that 
ris communications to your cousin and the 
ayah were widely different from those to you. 
I cont prove—1 will not say what. It is better 
to be guarded. But if you. will marry me, 
Hellice, I will take you to Lady Redwoade, 
and she shall be made to recetve you as-ber 
cherished datghter. Think, Hellice,” and the 
adventuter’s face Wore an evil glow. “On the 
one hand, a prison and disgrace! On the 
other, wealth, lixuty, a husband's devotion, a 
mether’s tender, undying leve! If my love 
be ucthing in your sight. Lady Redwoode's 
cannot be lightly rejected. Think of that 
peerless Woman fayishing hér love upon you 


so loved, for, w my 
moment? You were pa 


Hellice put up her hand for him to stop. 

_Her face was staytlingly white with agita- 
tion, Her.soul was convulsed to its utmost 
depths. The picture Mr. Anchester had 
drawn rose before her livid andifelike. He 
offered her bliss and misery, Yet she, could 
not be uritrae to herself, to her nature, to her 
love. She chose the bitter draught, as one 
pushes from him the last chance of happiness. 
._ Say no more!” she sid, eommandingly. 
‘T halve given you 'tny anéwer. Not for safety, 
uot for wealth, not for the priceless gift of @ 
mother's love, will I marry you, Darcy An- 
chester! ” , 





Without another word she turned from 
him, and leaped, with the fleetness of a) 
chamois, from rock to rock, descending rapidly 
to the sands, Mr, Anchester followed her 
as swiftly as he could, but his movements 
were more cautious. More than once he held 
his breath as she climbed over rocks and 
crossed chasms, fearing that the girl would fall 
and be dashed in pieces ; but she flew onward, 
seeming to be upheld by wings. He pursued 
her, breathless and anxious, back to the 
fisher’s cotfge, arriving just in time to see 
the chaise, with its occupants, disappearing 
from view Gn the road leading to the Rookery. 

“Love and pleasant temptations have al 
failed, it seems,” he muttered, choking with 
rage as he contémplatéd his utter discom 
fiture, and the long walk back to thie valley. 
“When gentie means fail, harsh ones must | 
be tried! 1 shall play with her no longer, | 
but force her into this marriage that seems 
distasteful to her, With or without her con- 
sent, she shall becume my wife, aud that with 
out delay !”’ 

he aig his fists, and glancing in the 
direction the fetreating chaise had taken. he 
set out for the Rookéry, schemés of oppression 
and violence 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Hellice’s return to the Rookery was accom 
lished in much less tinte than her journey 
ad been to the sea-side. Awed by her agitated 
manner and the brooding storm in her eyes 
Sandy. whipped up his ancient steed to a speed 
worthy. its youthful days, and they bowled 
over thé rough roads, every turn of the wheels 


+ 


THE GOLDEN HOPE | 


absorbing his half-frenzied | 


| 
| 


| yourself, 


| Rellice. 


An hour passed in this deep quiet, the 
shadows of ¢ voning gatheting without the 
valley, and the firelight within playing upon 


the white walls, the pictures, and the carpet, 


| and dwelling as if lovingly upon the slender 


lrooping figure in the arm-chair, and lightin? 


j up as if it had been a statue, the pure, pale, 


passionate face of the East Indian maten, 


| so full of amxious questioning and rebellion 


against her bitter destiny. 

An tour had thus passed, when the youny 
git] heard the garden gate shut sharply an 
abruptly, and Mr. Anchester’s quick, im- 
patient tréad as he came up the walk, ascended 
the steps, und entered the dwelling. He did 
not seek Her presence, but passed upstairs to 
an uprer chateber, wheré hé remained many 
minutes. Ay Hellice expected, he came down 
at last and entered the drawing-revm, his | 


| ing quiet and self-assured, his manner cour 


teows ami respectful. Hellice did not rise 


; nor turn her head at his entrance, but sat 
| quietly shading her face, with a faded hand 


screen, and looking intently at tlie fire. 
“T pippose I must leave the Rookery to 


| night or in the morning, Miss Hellice?” 


said the adventurer, standing between the 
curtains of the windows, and looking into the 
gray twilight pervading the valley. “ Your 
sentence of banishment is irrevocable, is i+ 
not?” 

“One of us will, of course, go,” replied 
Hellice, coldly. “I am the interloper, and f 
am the one to go}” 

“Bart you must not think of such a thing,” 
deGlared Mr. Anchester, tagerly.  “ This 
place must be your'sanctuary, until the search 
for you is past. Think of the disgrace to 
to Lady Redwodde, to all your 
friends, if vou are artested on a charge of at 
teivipting to poiton Miss Kenneth. Stay here, 
I am genéious endvirh to resign you, 


since you absolutely refuse me, and genérous 


threatening to resolve the old chuise into a | shots®, too, to defeid you with my latest 
y 


shapeless mass. 
ellice gave not a single glance at the 


breath agaist your enemies!” 
Hellice made vio reply to this speech. She 


scenéry, nor #. thought to. heft lost sketch, or) did not even appear to be affected by it, 


the .seawards she failed to collect for Mrs. 
Hartley. .Her son! was still in a tumalt. She 
felt as if she had escaped a deadly peril, only 
to encounter more. A shudder crept over her 
as she remembered the evil light that had shone 
in Mr. Attchester’s eyes, and the evil smile that 
had played over his full, sensual lips. She com- 
prehended the terrible earnestness of his 
ag , ud felt that his love was worse to her 
than 6 

An instinct came over her to flee from lim, 
and from the detectives searching for her ; but 
she felt that the moment she emerged from 
the secluded Scottish valley she would be 
come a mark for the eyes of her enemies 
Here, at least, she hada ghelter, and the bigh 
hills ting in the valley would screen her 
from = of the outside world. If Mr. 
Anchester did not betray her she was surely 
safe here. mm ‘ r 

These thoughts occupied her mind during 
that Wak bancvind tide, aud she drew a 
breath of relief when the chaise halied at 
last. in front of the old portico of the 


ae 1 ring sha alight 
ith a light, sprin ali frota_ the 
vehicle, Ms er simple ay tian ih a 


motiter that greatly domforted hint, and then 
proceeded ts to her own chamber. Here 
she gave a few mintrtes to the mastery of her 
emotions, thei she matte her toilet and de- 
scénded to the drawing-toom, pale with sup- 
pressed feeling, and with eyes full of doubt 


and gloom. 

ge, old-fashioned apartment was 
unocoupied at the moment of her entrance, 
bit a pleasawt wood fire crackled arid flamed 
on the broad hearth, effectually counteracting 
the daimpness of the walls, and thére was a 
deep -chair drawn up before it ready for 
use, Hellice sank into the chair and held her 
thin, small hands over the blaze, experiencing 
a sense of extreme chillimess, such as most 
sensitive persons feel in moments of grief or 
trouble. 








ax Mr. Anchester had @vidently expected 
She bowed quietly and very gravely, for she 
felt, instinctively that her usiwelcome stitor's 
friendship ahd protection were likely to work 
her more harm thai good. Her éyes had boot 
opened to a view of his real character, and 
thongh sh4 did riot yet fairly comprehend his 
baseness and treaéhety, she was both suspi 
cions of him and Watchful of his manner and 
movements. 

Before the adventurer had time to say more, 
the door opened, and Sandy, ina house- 
ufiform, announced that supper was wanting. 
Hellice immédintely arvdse, declining Mr. An- 
chester’s proffered arm, and ted the way to 
he low dining-room, now made pleasant by 
drawn curtains and @ niultitude of wax 
lights 

hé table twas set in the centre of the apart- 
mem. and presented an array of spotless 
ciitia, glittering crystal, arid dainties enough 
for an alderman’s ditinet. Hellice took her 
ustial seat, Mr. Amchester sat opposite, and 
Mrs. Hurtley, after « little hesitation, drew 
ap her chair, while Sandy, with his usual 
awkwardness, waited upon the party. 

The meal was eaten im almost unbroken 
silence. Mr. Anchester had nothing to. say 
before his dependents. Hellice preferred to 
remain quiet; and Mrs. Hartley, feeling ler 
role of “rectot’s widow” press heavily upox 
her housekeeper-shoulders, was afraid of be 

raying Lerself, or incurring the displeasure of 
her entpioyer. ‘ 

The repast over, Helflice returned to tho 
drawing-room. Mr. Anchester lingered in #he 
dining-room, ostensibly to drink his wine, and 
Sandy beat a retreat, followed by the houwse- 
keeper. Abt the door Mr. Anchester sum- 
mioued her back, bade her close the door. and 
return to his side. She obeyed his commands, 
with a faint expression of surprise on her 
features; 

“Sit down, Mrs. Hartley,” said the advea- 
turer, with an attempt at careléss ease. “2 
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told you to-day that I would follow Miss Hel- 
lice, and learn my fate from her lips. I fan- 
cied that a proposal of marriage uttered 
amidst such romantic scenes would be sure of 
acceptance. It seems I was mistaken. Miss 
Hellice has refused me!” 

“So I supposed, sir,” said the housekeeper, 
rather drily, ‘‘ when I saw Miss Hellice come 
beck alone with Sandy, and the poor horse all 
in a foam, for if the young lady had accepted 
you, you would most likely have driven heme 
with her, instead of trudging on foot in the 
dust.” 

My. Anchester contracted his brows with 
ennoyance. 

“T don’t like pleasantries, Mrs. Hartley,” he 
said. ‘Be pleased to bear that in mind. 
wish to be Rea with you, aud to profit by 
your knowledge of woman-nature. Hellice has 
refused me, as I said. She must have been mad 
to do so, for she is utterly friendless, homeless, 
and alone. No one could be more desolate—” 

“Poor young creature!” said—tg» house- 
keeper, pitying ; 

“Has she to a ee her history?” asked Mr. 
Anchesier, with a quick, keen glance at the 
woman. 

“No, sir, I haven’t asked her any questions. 
T knew my place better than that. Besides, 
rou said I was to avoif receiving her confidence. 
She has been shy of saying anything about her 
past, except that she came from India,” 

“Very well,” declared the adventurer, 
pleased at Hellice’s reticence. “I will tell 
you all that is necessary for you to know. 
This young lady is the daughter of my 
dearest friend, who died recently in India. 
followed her to England, hoping to make her 
my wife. She set out for Fngland after her 
fdthat’s death, expecting to reside with a 
relative. When I arrived here, I found her 
suspected of a terrible crime, of which she 
was a8 innocent as « baby. Her innocence was 
not capable of proof, and I breught her here 
for safety. The detectives are after her, to 
carry her to prison, aud when I came here I 
was obliged to use every precaution to pre- 
vent pursuit. If they find her——” 

“But they must not!” cried the house- 
keeper, all pity and excitement. “Poor 
hunted lamb! What can we do, Mr. Anches- 








ter? How shall we save her?” | 

“I don’t know, unles¢ she will consent to | 
marry me. As my wife, I could protect her, | 
could remove her from place to place, ¢ould | 
take her over to the tinent, until the 
search has died out. There is no safety for | 
her except in a marriage with me!” \ 

“Oh, if she could only love you!” sighed 
the widow. “I am sure you are a sweet 
spoken gentleman, tall and handsome, and 
none can say that the Anchesters are not a 
noble race. 

Mr. Anchester looked at the woman nar- 
rowly, reading her face. He saw that she 
had a weak and poains nature, bat that she 
would not willingly do wrong. He had formed 
a bold and nefarious project, in which Mrs. 
Hartley's co-operation would be necessary ; 
but how to gain it? An idea flashed into his 
fertile brain, and he proceeded to act upon it. 

‘‘ Hellice does love me, Mrs. Hartley!” he 
said. “She loves me with all the strength of 
her nature. But she refuses to marry me on 
account of the infamous charge hanging over 
her. She is too generous to willingly involve 
meé in her ruin.” 

“ Are you sure she loves you?” 

“Quite sure. If I could only bring about 
our marriage, and then let her know it was 
irrevocable, she would be happy in the 
knowledge that she had someone to care for 
her and protect her. What do I care for the 
gossip of the world? The marquis is anxious 
te welcome Hellice asemy bride; I am ea 
te give her my protection—and yet the dear 

irl holds back from seruples of false 


licacy!” 

The housekeeper was thoughtful. Myr. An- 
chester wai her from between his. half- 
shut eyes, smiling furtively to see how un- 


sespectingly she believed his false statements. 





He had spoken with well assumed accents of 
truth, and Mrs. Hartley pitied him as well ag 
Hellice. “he believed, from the tradition of 
the Anchester family, and from the letter the 
marquis had sent, that the East Indian adven- 
turer was the soul of honour. She believed 
him, from his own words, to be the sonl of 
truth and goodness. 

She loved Hellice ardently, and longed to 
eee her the mistress of the Rookery. She 
trembled as she thought of the dangers hedg- 
ing closer around the maiden; of the detec- 
tives engaged jn tracking her; of the-prison 
that she fancied would claim her, or the deso- 
late wanderings she must undergo. In short, 
the worthy woman fell into the trap that bad 


I | been laid for her, and unconsciously numbered 


herself arnong the enemies of Hellice, when 
she would have suffered much to befriend her. 
“ How would it do to practise a little artifice, 
Mr. Anchester?” she asked, timidly, as if 
fearing rebuke. “As Miss Hellice loves you, 
and you love her, why would it not be right to 
bring about a marriage before she knows it?” 
“But how could that be done?” asked the 
ediventurer, pretending to be surprised at her 
remark, although be had led her on to make it. 
“Why, I don’t rightly know, sir,” answered 
the widow, with increasing hesitation, scarcely 
daring to utter the thought she had conceived 
“Only, you know, the Scottish marriage-laws 
ain’t at all strict, sir. There have been many 
lawsuits—which you may not know, as you 
have just come from a heathen Jand—to find 
out who has been married here in Scotland, 
and who has not. As near as I can make it 
out, sir, a couple are married here, if they say 
eo before a couple of witnesses, though far be 
it from me to call such a thing a marriage. 
To my mind—and I was brought up in 
church, sir—a marriage ain't a marriage unless 
it’s in a church, before witnesses, and the cere 
mony performed by a “uy But we 
could make a compromise, Mr. Anchester, if 
‘ou would consent to it. There is @ poor, 
n-down minister—that is what these 
Scotch folks call him—-that lives abont three 
or four miles from here in a ruined manse. 
Hie ‘ kirk’ is an old chapel, and his congrega- 


tion consists of a few fishermen and their | 


families. You might send Sandy for the 


munister—— 

“But to be valid, the ceremony should be 
performed in a church, [ should think,” sug- 
gested the East Indian. 
~ “Scotland ain’t England, Mr. Anchester!” 
declared the housekeeper, eagerly. “ But if 
yu'd rather be married in church, why there's 
the chapel in the valley. In the good old days, 
the family here used to keep a chaplain, and 
he preached every Sunday to the great folks, 
their servants and their tenants, in the chapel. 
Tt is only a stone’s throw from this house!’ 

“There ought to be a licence,” said Mr. An- 
chester, “and the marriage should be per- 
formed in the morning!” 

“That's English law, but we need not be so 
particular here. If a marriage solemnised here 
at night and without a licence prove illegal a 
great many runaway couples would be badly 
off, I fancy. But you cam inquire, and, if need 
be, get married over again in England, sir. 
Shall I send Sandy for the minister?” 

“Yes—but stay! Su that he should 
come, and Hellice still remain obstinate and 
deaf to my entreaties? Suppose she should tell 
me again that she would never consent to im- 
peril me, or involve me in her disgrace? Think 
of some plan to conquer ber scruples, Mrs. 
Hartley. Hellice will yet thank you for your 
devotion to me and to her.” 

“I don’t know what you could do,” returned 
the widow, slowly and hesitatingly, impréssed 
by lover’s ardour, and frightened at the girl's 


supposed peril, “ unless you were to play séme 
kind of stratagem. They say that ‘all is fair 
in love and war!’” 


“I wonder if it would be fair to drug her 
coffee this evening!” said Mr. Aunclester, 
abruptly, as if the woman had suggested the 
idea to him. “I could give her something to 





benumb her faculties for a little while, and 
during that time we might be married. Yes, 
that is the best plan, Mrs. Hartley. Thank 
you a thousand times for the suggestion. You 
deserve something more than thanks. Receiv,. 
that as a partial reward for your services! ” 

He handed the bewildered woman as he spoke 
@ small velvet purse, well filled with gold and 
bank-notes. She accepted it gratefully and 
smilingly, but with a confused idea that she 
must have been talking at random. She did 
not object to Mr, Anchester’s plan of drugginy 
the maiden. She could not do that in face oj 
his gift, but she assented to it with a sinking 
et her heart, and a guilty sense of wrong- 
doing ie 

“She must not be stupefied—only  be- 
numbed!” said Mr. Anchester, hig face clear. 
ing into a triumphant expression. “The min- 
ister must suspect nothing. She must seem 
a little quiet and thoughtful, perhaps, and if 
you eould put a veil on her-——” 

“That won't be necessary, sir. The min- 
ister’s sight is bad. He won't suspect any- 
thing. If you will give Sandy the-message, | 
will prepare the cullen Sandy had better not 
know that there is to be a wedding. The 
minister will come all the sooner if he fancies 
he is coming to a sick person. And now about 
the drag, sir. Where are we to get it?” 

“T have a small bottle in my pocket that | 
use in case of toothache,” answered the adven- 
turer, drawing a small phial from his pocket as 
be spoke. “A half-teaspoonful of that will 
be enough, Mrs. Hartley. It will make her 
drowsy at first, but when the first effects have 
passed off, she will only seem stupid and be- 
numbed ! ” 

The housekeeper took the phial and pro- 
ceeded towards the kitchen. As she ap- 
proached the door there was a sound of some 
one moving hurriedly from it, yet, on looking 
inte the next. room she saw no one and nothing. 
excepting her cat, a large, brindled creature, 
whose back was erect, and whose tail war 
waving angrily, as if some person had recently 
irritated her. 

Mrs. Hartley paid no heed to this indication 


| of a recent presence, nor did Mr. Anchester, 
who followed the widow into the kitchen, in 
search of Sandy. : 


y. 

The lad was not to be found, however, until 
@ thorough examination of the premises had 
been made. He was discovered at last in the 
stable, engaged in feeding his horse, and M: 
Anchester did not delay in giving him his ¢) 
rand and bidding him make haste. 

“Fil be off at once, sir,” said Sandy, with 
an unusually vacant expression of counten- 
ance, yet with a shrewd gleam in his eyes 
that escaped his master’s observation. “I 
hope the young lady is not ill, sir?” 

“ The young lady is as-well as usual,” was 
the reply. “It is Mrs. Hartley who n: 
services of the minister. Bring him home with 
you in the chaise. Insist on -his coming 
Harry, and be off with you!” 

He tossed the lad a half-crown and retiwned 
to the dwelling. Mrs. Hartley was busy in 
the kitchen, and, after a word or two to her, 
he hastened to the drawing-room. Hellice 
was still seated before the fire, screen in hand 
but the wax candles on the mantelpiece had 
all been lighted. The windows had been lei 
down to admit the soft evening air, and to 
temper the heat of the room, and the undrawi 
curtains fluttered gently to and fro. The 
atmosphere was delightful, but bordered 
slightly upon a tropical heat, a fact that added 
greatly to Hellice’s: comfort as well as Mr. 
Anchester’s, 

The adventurer saw on his entrance that 
the maiden ‘was in no mood for conversation. 
He saw that she was anxious, troubled, and il! 
at ease in bis presence, and he saw, too, that 
great as were her sorrows, there was no sign 
of weakness about her. She was to do or to 
bear. Her finely strung soul had gathered 
all its strength to meet he destiny, and she 
was strong, resolute, and spirited ; all thoughts 
of rebelliousness to her fate vanished in the 
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gern determination she had made to conquer 
its decrees. 

Mr. Anchester seated himself nearly oppo- 
site her, with bis back to the window, and ap- 
peared absorbed in reading an old annual, 
that was one of Mrs. Hartley's choicest trea- 
sures. The Silence had not been broken when 
the housekeeper entered, bearing a salver, 
laden with cups of steaming cofiee, a sugar 
basin, and a cream jug. Hellice took the eup 
nearest her, quite unconscious of the inter- 


yenturer and the widow, and prepared it to 
her own taste. 

Mr. Anchester, with sparkling eyes, i 
himself to the beverage, and Mrs. Hartley, 
with a troubled face, took the remaining cup 
ind retired to a distant corner, saying that 
she could not endure the intense heat. Mr. 
Anchester bent again over his book, that his 


anxions glances might not betray his nefarious | 


scheme ; but the letters danced before his eyes, 
and his heart beat almost audibiy. 

Unconscious of the fearful interest attach- 
ing to her simple act, Hellice sipped her 
coffee slowly and thoughtfully, her face turned 
towards the fire; suddenly she started, her 
attention aroused by a simple sound. It was 
nothing mote than.the noise caused by a spray 
of ivy trailing quickly across the window- 

ne, but it was sufficient to arouse her, 
although her companions were too pm-occn- 
pied to notice it. 

She looked, and beheld a face at the win- 
dow—a face framed in a shock head of flame- 
coloured halo, and wearing a frightened and 
warning sion. And as she continued to 
gaze, a hand was raised pir pg and a finger 
pointed at the cup she held, making a gesture 
commending her not to drink it. 

The maiden’s first impulse was to call Mr. 
Anchester’s attention to this singular visi- 


tant, for she was at once a and fright- 
o 


ened by it. The impulse, however, yielded to 
a second one to look for herself, and learn 
its ebject; it was the latter one which she 
obeyed. 
crossed the floor and pushed up the window, 
with a careless remark upon the beauty of the 
night. 

Neither the adventurer nor the housekeeper 
gave heed to her movements. 

A swift, keen glance showed Hellice a crouchi- 


ing figure among the bushe? under the window, . 


and the same glance showed her that it was 
Sandy. She was about to address him aloud 
npon his si behaviour, when he again 
lifted his h warningly, and whispered : -— 

“Nota word, miss. Your coffee is drugged. 
Tam going for a minister to you to the 
mee: T listened and heard it all. Be care- 
a ] ” 

Hellice nodded comprehendingly, betraying 
io surprise at the announcement, yet keenly 
alive to the danger that threatened her. The 
lad crept away, well satisfied with the manner 
in which he had executed his errand, and the 
voung girl leaned against the window-frame, 
and for oné moment remained in thought. 

She then pretended to sip her coffee, mak- 
‘ag & remark upon its excellence, and toyed 
with the vines against the window and with 
her spoon in apparent absence of mind. At 
length, when her enemies were making most 


(isplay of their -pre-o¢eupation, she turned her | 


cup, he 7 its ogy ran 

Suently out upon the ground. 

as to her aie: i 
“Shall I fill your cup again, Miss Hellice?” 

asked the housekeeper, tremulously. 

_ No, you,” was the quiet reply. 
One cup is enough of such strong vottee. 
— a little drowsy with what [ have taken 

already.” 

This statement was true, the few sips of the 
dragged beverage which Hellice had taken 
naving been enough, with her delicate organi- 
sation and thorough. exhaustion, to induce a 
feeling of drowsiness, to which she had no 
idea of yielding. Mr. Anchester and his con- 
federate again exchanged glances. 


uickly and 
She then re- 


Arising carelessly, cup in hand, she | 


l 
The girl was tempted to flee at once, but a ; 
reflection that no clergyman would marry an | her fears giving way and her hopes gathering 


unwilling bride induced her to remain. 


She 


knew well that Mr. Anohester would become | 
her enemy if she did not bind him to her as a | 


friend, and she feared he would deliver her to 


her persecutors, and himself exult in her mis- | of the vehicle. 
Yet no thought of giviug way to his ; with 


fortunes. 


“Thank Heaven!” breathed the Baroness, 
strength. “Poor little Hellice. 1 shall be 
happy when I clasp her in my arms again.” 
Mr. Forsythe opened his mouth to reply, but 
his words were checked by the abrupt stoppage 
It then moved forward again 
% floundering motion, and came to @ 


demands occurred to her. She did not see her | second halt, which was, in fact, a dead stop. 
way clearly. She could not even command her | Mr. Forsythe put his head out of the window 
| thoughts. They seemed like birds of passage, 
change of significant glances between the ad- | 


xpurning all control, 
In truth, the small portion of the drug which 
she had imbibed was doing its work upon her. 
She leaned her head back in her chair, with 


a confused feeling in her brain, and closed her } 


eyes in-unconquerfible drowsiness. 
became conscious that Mr. Anchester and th 
widow were looking at her, and_their trium- 
phant exclamations rang in her ears like 
thunder-peals, so strangely acute was her hear 
ing. And then alt faded from her—lights, 


| voices, an@ all—ond the deep hold of sleep waa 





| 





upon her, 

“This is delightful!” cried Mr. Anchester, 
jubilantly. “By the time the minister arrives 
she will be in a benumbed condition, ready to 
assent to any question asked her, without a 
comprehension of its meaning. If she had 
taken only a little of the drugged coffee she 
would arouse out of this sleep at the most in: 
opportune moment; but the quantity she has 
taken renders my success sure !” 

He looked at ber as a miser gloats over some 
priceless jewel, and there flitted through his 
brain visions of wealth, social grandeur, future 
happiness, and be muttered to himself that he 
would soon overwhelm Cecile and her husband 
with ruin and degradation. 

“To-morrow I will take my bride to Red- 
woode,” he muttered. 
enough reconciled when she finds our marriage 
irrevocable. I shall present her as the heiress 
of Redwoode-—-I shall turn Cecile out—I shall 
be master of those broad acres, and of Lady 
Redwoode’s wealth! It has been a game of 
wits, and I have won! Ha! ha! 


OHAPTER XXX VIII. 

For some time the carriage containing the 
bridal tourists rolled on over o pleasant coun- 
try road, and the silence that had fallen upon 
the little party remained unbroken. 

Lady Redwoode, oppressed with a vague and 
to her intsiipeabenstole distrust, maintained 
a watchful vigilance. Her instinct warned her 
that she had in some way reached a crisis in 
her life. Her keen intuit‘ons, watchful sen 
tinels that they were, whispered to her to be 
on her guard, for these dependents on her 
bounty were her enemies, and wero like a 
couple of ravening wolves, eager to slake their 
vengeance, or to gratify their-cupidity at her 
expense. So, while preserving a serene and 
smiling front, she was keenly alive to every 
movement of her companions. She noticed 
their suppressed joy, their efforts to appear 
unconcerned, while their manner betrayed the 
existence of a secret, and she strongly blamed 
herself for having ventured ont upon this 
lonely ride with no defender, except, perhaps, 
the coachman. Stories that she had once 
heard, and suspected, of the dissoluteness of 
Andrew Forsythe occurred to her with con- 
vincing force. She was thoroughly uneasy, 
and her uneasiness would have deepened into 
positive alarm had it not been for a still-lin- 
gering love and confidence in Cecile, which the 
girl’s conduct had not yet been able to uproot. 

“You are sure that we are om the right 
track, Andrew?” she said, breaking the silence 
at last. “Are you sure that you have dis- 
covered Hellice’s retreat?” 

“ Quite sure,” was the response. “Mr, An- 
chester came in this direction, and this Very 
coachman took him to his destination. The 
coachman remembers carrying a young lady, 
whose description is identical with that of 
Hellice, over this road the other day. In an 
hour or two more you will again see your niece, 
dear Lady Redwaode.”’ 


“She will be casily | 


Then she | 


and sharply interrogated the driver, bidding 
him drive on. 

“T#s impossible, sir,” replied the coachman, 
leaning over from his box. “Something's out 
o’ order, sir. The carriage won't move an inch, 
sir.” 

After this lucid explanation the man sprang 


, 


| down from his seat, and agg to investi- 


| the ground. 





gate the cause of the delay. At his first 
touch one corner of the vehicle dropped to a 
position considerably lower than the others, a 
wheel fell to the ground, and the whole mys 
tery was revealed. 

“The axletree’s broke, sir!” declared the 
coachman, in dismay. “I could a’ taken my 
oath, sir, that everything about the coach 
was as sound as a nut, sir, for { was looking 
it over when you came out to the stables, sir. 
If the ladies will get out Tl see what can be 

ne.” 


Mr. Forsythe had already alighted, aud he 
now gave his hand to Cecile, assisting her to 
Lady Redwoode followed, and 
the two ladies stood a little apart, both an- 
noyed at the accident. Renee dismounted 
from the box, and followed them. 

‘How very provoking!” cried Cecile, a 
lantly, her pretty face darkening. “That 
innkeeper ought to be sent to prison for yut- 
ting us in an unsafe vehicle! It is going to 
rain, too! How annoying!” 

She glanced at the threatening sky, where 
clouds big with rain were gathering in serried 
masses, and then at her young husband, who 
returned her glance with one so significant and 
self-satisfied that her good nature was restored 
at once. 

“This here accident looks to me like one 0’ 
them, that don’t happen without hands,” 
grumbled the coachman. “But who could a’ 


| done it, that’s the question!” 


| gaid Mr. Forsythe, quietly. 
| says, there is a storm arising. 





“Tt will be a long task to mend the brake,” 
“ As this lady 
I think I will 
find the ladies a shelter, and then come back 
and assist you!” 

He looked around him anxiously, and the 
ladies followed his example. 

It soemed a lonely spot, with no dwellings 
in sight, but a keen scrutiny brought into view 
a green country lane near at hand, and Mr. 
Forsythe soon proclaimed that a house was 
nestled in the midst of the greenery at its upper 
end 

“That's Sorel Place,” said the coachman. 
“A poor old place, with a grand name. No- 
boay lives there but a housekeeper. The old 
lady died a short time ago, and niece, great- 
niece, godfather, or some such relation, in- 
ievited the place. The lady's brother’s here 
now, they do say,” 

“ We will seek his hospitality,” declared Mr. 
Forsythe, after a moment's apparent self-com- 
muning. 

He offered an arm to either of the two ladies, 
and conducted them into the lane’ towards the 
dwelling. Renee following. The lane was lon 
and narrow, green with grasses, mosses, an 
lichens, sprinkled with flowers and shaded by 
trees—one of those lanes that artists love to 
paint and poets love to describe. 

There were marks of wheels over the grass, 
showing that this lane was the only mode of 
access to the ‘house. The little party hastened 
over the turf, casting frequent looks at the 
ominous sky, and at length the half-mile ef lene 
had been traversed, and they emerged into a 


| narrow lawn that encircled the dwelling like » 


collar, and having as a fringe a heavy beit of 


| trees. 


“Here we are,” said Mr. Forsythe, with a 
pleased expression of countenance, leading the 
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way to the front door, which was guarded by 
two stone lions, and sounding the lion’s head 
kenoeker londly against the massive door. “ Our 
troubles are ended for the present.” 

His summons was answered by an okd 
woman, who first unfastened a formidable 
number of bars ‘and bolts, then opened the 
door very carefully, and only sufficiently so to 
admit a view of the persons secking admut- 


tance, She carefully surveyed cach m*nbrr 
of the , her glances falling last upon Mc. 


Forsythe. At sight of him, her face brightened, 
her manner became more rustic and she flang 
the door open wide, still, however, retaining 
her grasp upon it. 

In as few words as possible, Mr. Forsythe 
informed the woman of the accident to the 
catriagé, the consequent delay, his fears of 
the coming rain, démanded shelter at her 
hands. 

“The rain ain’s goin 
declared the woman. “It'll last a day at tue 
very least. But come iti, ladies. Come in, 
sir. I'll make the place as pleasant as I can!” 

She moved backward, courtesying repeatedly, 
avd opened a door at one side of the hall, re- 
vealing a small, snug parlour, which, if not 
elegant, was at least inviting. Lady Redwoode 
entered it at enee, followed by Cecile and the 
ayah, the latter of whom closed the door behind 
her, leaving Mr. Forsythe in the ball with their 
iostess, 

“ Andrew is going back to help the coach- 
man, mamma,” Cecile said, in a toue that 
showed that she had quite recovered her 
spirits. “What a dreary dear old-fashioned 
place this is! I wish we conld stay here 
uutil the rain ceases, and let Hellice come to 
us. Andrew could go for her, you know.” 


to be no shower,” 


“True,” replied Lady Redwoode, uptying | 


and removing her bonnet. “I think, as the 
woman who admitted us thinks, that we shall 
have a long ram. Andrew can_go for Hel- 
lice, By-the-bye, Cecile, did you not think 
that the woman here seemed to expest us? At 
ieast, she betrayed no surprise at seeing us.” 
“She probably observed our approach,” said 


Ci cile, endeavouring to ‘speak carelessly. 
‘She may have wiinessed our accident. How 
nervous you are, dear mamma. You seem 


suspicious of everyone—cven of Andrew and 
me! Haye you no faith in your own daughter, 
your only child?” 

“ My own daughter !”’ repeated the Baroness, 
with an agitated look. “Ah, Cecile! Do I 
know who she is? Is it you whom I chose, 
Hellice whom I rejected? It is the lost Hellice 
over whom my heart yearns, the lost,,wronged 
Helbice!” 

‘Wronged, mamma?” 

“Yes, wronged, Cecile. There must have 
been some mistake, Sir Richard Haughton 
was right---Hellice is incapable of crime! If 
I had only listened to her defence! Yet I 
have listened to it! Her dignified, proud 
silence, her mournful eyes, her oving looks at 
me, her grandmother's rejection of her—every- 
hing speaks in her favour! She was innocent 
—I fed 


be my child, earth would hold no bliss. like 
mine !’ 

The Baroness spoke earnestly, with &@ pas- 
signate tremor in her tones. She did not notice 
that her words were so many thorns to Cecile, 
or that they were like goads lashing her on to 
the committal of acts, from which she night 
otfferwise have recoiled. She did not notice, 
ether, how the Hindoo’s eyes glittered, nor 
bow darkly the Hindoo’s face glowertd at her 
from under her Madras turban. She had two 
=— in that room with her, and knew it 
not. 

“ Hellice is my grandchild!” muttered the 
ayah. “No one shali claim her from me! She 
49 nine; her dark hair, eyes and complexion 
testify that she is of Renee's blood. The fair- 
Maired maiden- is Lady Redwoode’s child. 
Nature herself proclaims the fact.” 

The Baroness shook her head with gathering 
sternness, 

“Peace,” she said, coldly, “It was you 





it! If she should prove, after all, to | 





and Cecile who led me to claim Cecile. I shall 
think for myself hereafter!” 

She turned from them both and sat down 
by. the window, awaiting Mr. Forsythe’s re- 
turn. His absence was somewhat prolonged, 


and heavy drops of rain were falling when he 
came bac fall of good-humour and self-satis- 
faction. He came directly into the parlour, 


glanced around at the silent group, and then 
advanced to Lady Redwoode, saying : 

“The coachman has gone back to the village, 
with his broken vehicle. We meneeee eer ly | 
to repair it. The rain has begun and we are | 
storm-bound. As soon as the weather gtte | 
Pleasant, I will bring Hellice here. In the | 
meantime, dear Lady Redwoode, let us make 
the best of our adventure. Our hostess here 
will do the best she can for us, and we should 
be glad of getting into such agreeable quar- 
ters!” 


* Very well, Andrew,” said the Baroness. | 
“We will make the best of cireumstances.” 
“J think it’s delightful!” cried Cecile, | 

| 





dancing across the floor to Lady Redwoode's 
side, “It will be like a pic-nic, you know. 
We must go all over the house, look at the 
ictures, and select our roams, for We shall 
hays to stay all night. There’s only one thing , 
wanted to make the adventure perfectly | 
charming !” ti 
“ And what is that?’’ asked Mr. Forsythe. 
“Fires, great, warm fires,” declared Cecile, 
shrugging her shoulders for warmth, “ 
is a cold, chilling rain, and the wind has 
to blow. I shall perish without a fire. I fancy | 
I am growing like Hellice, who is always | 
happiest when basking in the glow and heat of | 
a, fire.” } 
Cecile’s proposition was well-received, for | 
an autummal coolness pervaded the air. Mr. | 
Forsythe touched the bell-pull. and the woman 
who had admitted them made her appearance. | 
“‘ What is your name?” questioned the young 
gentleman. 





“Jonson, sir. Mirs. Jenson.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jenson, we want a fire in yon- 
der fireplace, Do you live here alone?” 

“Oh, no, sit, My son, Luke Jenson, take: 
cave of the place, We've been servants hen 
many years. Luke wi!l make the fires directly, 
sir.” , 

Mrs. Jenson withdrew, and Lady Redwoods, 
who had conceived an instantaneous aversion 
to her, breathed more freely im her absence, 
A moment later, Luke Jenson etitered the room, 
made an awkward bow, and proceeded to his 
task of building a fixe im the capacious 
fireplace. 

It was literally “ building,” for he compiled 
a structure of wood first, and-then skifully 
surmounted it with a heavy log, such as were 
the pride of fireplaces 2 years ago. 
The fire was then kindled, and begam at once 
to crackle, sparkle, and burn with a ferceness 
that contained the very easence of cheerfulness. 

Lady Redwoode looked at the man curiously, 
ee how very closely ho resembled his 

nother. 

Luke Jenson was a large, stalwart man, with 
sinewy aims and brawny hands, and a head 
whose contour betrayed the predominance of 
animal passions and brutal tastes. 

Burly and awkiward in his movements, 
shrewd snd keen in his glances, reticent, if his 
closéely-shut mouth were awy indication of a 
reticent disposition, with the hands te execute 
what an evil brain might plan, he was the 
man above all others to further the designs of 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe. 

(To be continued next week.) 
(This story conymenced in No. 2021. Back 


numbers. can be obtained through any news- 
agent,) 
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Tue world never knows what loud prayers a 
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e 
Gleanings 

Tse Betts ov St. Manr'e Tower.——A peal 
of bells, eight in all, have jast been placed in 

ysition in the parith church of St. Mary, 

Toodstock, Capetown. This is the only peal 
of eight bells in Somth Africa. 

Fanerer as A Dertist.—In Paris whenever 
there is an. obstruction of a street one or two 
pediars set up a temporery shop in the eddy 
thus caused. On the Avenue de Clichy a gentle- 
man of this class established himself in a chair, 
and announced thet he drew teeth for five sous 
each, In a marvellously short time he relieved 
twenty-three Clients of decayed molars. Bui 
the tweuty-fourth suffered from profuse bleed- 
ing, and had to be treated by a chemist. The 
police took the operator to the station, where 
he admitted that he was a farrier, and drew 


ieeth with his pincers to gain an honest penny. | 


He is to be prosecuted. 

Wao Wotrp bz Grann Vizien.—A French 
statistician has just issued a report which says 
that “of the latest two hundred Grand Viziers 
of the Sultan of Turkey not nore than twenty- 
four have died naturally.” One bundred of 
them, he claims, were powdned, and thirty-six 
of the others were either beheaded, or drowned 
in the Bosphorus, Of the remwining forty he 
has not been able to find any trace, but from 
the silence of Turkish historians on the subject 
he concludes that their end was not happy. One 
of the Viaiers was only four hours in office; and 
another occupied the position for only ten 
minutes, being strangleai at the end of that 
time. 


A Feast or THE AcED.-~Mr. John Tate, a 
Driffield gentleman, adopted.a novél method of 
celebrating his eighty-first birthday by making 
a feast and inviting vheveto twenty male guests, 
all of them more advanced in years than him- 
sell. Sixteen of the invitations were accepted, 
Mr. Nichols, the elder guest, and one of the 
most sprightly of figures, being just ninety 
years old. The average age of the guests was 
eighty-four years and forty-five days. Three 
of the party came from the workhouse, and all 
of them were made very happy by the host 
and his daughter. Mr. Tate wrote the notes of 
invitation to exch person, and delivered them 
with his own hand. Those unable to accept had 
a portion of good things sent to their homes. 


Everess Eprns.—By some not yet explained 
rule of nature, the females exceed the males in 
nearly every country, which has been peopled 
throughout history. The rule is the opposite in 
“new” countries, and for a reason which is 
not far to seek, for women are less given to 
enugration than men. Canada is a typical new 
country so far as the white man is concerned, 
and there the males outnumbered the females 
in 1891 by 87,708, while, last year, the differ- 
ence was 151,900 in a total population of 
5,371,046. In the sparsely ostiled British 
Columbia there are 49.506 more males than 
females, while in the not very populous Dawson 
City, there is a deficit of not less than 20.000 
if every Jack is to have his Jill. No spinster 
at home should despair while it remains possible 
to reach Dawson City. 


‘Tne Versatin® KArsta.—Emperor William 
of Germamy can talk fluently in six languages, 
He has written a play and conducted its rehear- 
sal, No’ man lives « busier life than he, but 
on the discovery of the Rontger rays he tele- 
graphed for Professor Roéntgen, and talked with 
him for honrs. He bas written a public prayer 
and conducted « choir. He am cook his own 
dinner, can play chess, paint pictures, or draw 
caricatures. He hus learned etigineering and 
studied electricity. Though he can use only 
ene arm, he can shoot game for four bours at 
the rate of two a minute. He has over a hun 
dred titles, amd is admiral of three of tie 
biggest navies, la twenty-five years he ba: 
shot 23,000 head of game. ie changes his 
dress a dozen times a day, has a dozen valrte, 
sad his wardrobe is said to be worth £125,000. 








A Drver’s Terzrnons.—Several up-to-date 
divers’ suits are being experimented with in 
different: places round our coasts. They have 


a telephone attachment, so thet the submerged | 


Sdn can converse with his aids at the sur- 
. ‘The telephone is stated to have vo far 
proved itself to be trustworthy, and a great 
imyrovement on the rope system of signaling. 
Yournren Lovers’ Dvkr.—Two boys in the 
second class at & grammar school at Brzezany, 
who had both fallen in loyé with the same 
irl, settled their difference by fighting « duel. 
é@ Weapons used in the encounter were old 
spe chargd with powder and pebbles, and 
ed at a ance of ten paces, One youth 
received a serious wound in the chest, and is 
thought to be im danger of his life. His 
adversary was slightly mjured. 
A LicutTHovss or THE Romans.—The old 
Roman pharos at Dover Castle is being roofed 


in by order of the military authorities im order | 


to prevent further decay. This interesting 
Telic dates back te a period before the Chris- 
tian era. It was used by early Romans as a 
lighthouse. It is in fair state of preservation 
considering the centuries it has stood on the 
clitts exposed to every kind of weather, and is 
regarded with the greatest interest by anti- 
quaries all over the country. 


A Boat Twenty Centuries Orp.—Some men 


Carnecrs’s Hoxay.—Whilst Mr. Andrevr 
Carnegie was struggling for wealth in 
early days, the only recreation he allowed hun- 
self was an occasional fishing expedition. Now 


} 
Aust 


\that the wealth has come to him he is a 


ardent angler. Ale his given orders for the 
building of salmon and trout hetcheries on the 
banks of the Eveieeks, abont three miles fron: 
Skibo, Mr. Carriegie’s little daughter has 
already been taught the mysteries of fy 


| fishing, and is most enthusiastic at the sport. 


}a puff from one 
} ness, a weautifu 


werg digging for turf in County Mayo the other | 


day, and their spades happened to hit some- 
thing hard. At first they thought it was a 
coffin, but on digging away for some hours they 
revealed a perfect boat carved from the trunk 
of an oak tree. It was a very beautiful carv- 
ing, and was no less than forty-six feet in 
length, and showed absolutely no signs of 
decay, for the wood was so hard that hatchets 
and other tools scarcely made an impreasior 
upon it. It is a very remarkable find, for it 
is, of course, some twenty centuries old at 
the very least. Probably it will shortly b« 
moved to the Dublin Museum. i 


Pirss Mapr py A Princess.-—Princess 
Charles of Denmark is very fond of wood-carv- 
ing as a hobby. Pipes are among the objects 
she delights in varving, and these are given to 
her friends. 


Although ‘the Prince of Wales 
is not a great pipe-smoker, he sometimes takes 

resented by Her Royal High 
i carved briar. There is @ 
story that the Prinee as said that when ke 
was % sailor he enjoyed a pipe more than he 
does now, owing to the fact that then it was a 
clay. 

Too Writ ConTRoLirp.--Men sometinve: 
deplore the lack of self-control in their women- 
kind ; yet there is nothime so irritating to ma- 
culinity as silence when it doesn't desire 
silence. In one case known to the writer, a 
married pair finally separated because the wife 
could never be drawn into a battle of words. 
She had héen educated from childhood to a 





| profound belief in the verse which begins (we 


} 


| 


| as to the poimt when self-control 


| but Mary wouldn’t. 


believe): “He that ruleth (hia tongue,” with 
the result that she could control that membe1 


| to an extent which drove her husband to dis- 


traction. Man-like, when he becamé angry 
and made theated remarks he expected to be 
answered, but never was. He finally took to 
appealing to her im some such form as this: 
“Mary, do say something: soy something,’ 
They never could agre® 
ceases to be 
a virtue; they couldn’t even agree to disagree, 
so they parted. 
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Society 


Our English Royalties are very thoughtful 
and kind, in a way that is very unusual 
among the great. ones of this earth. Queen 
Alexandra, who never forgets any friend, has 
been unremitting in her ‘attentions and con- 
stant inquiries after the Marquise d’Haut- 
poul, sympthising deeply with the loss of her 
child. The other day the Princess of Wales 
went to inquire for a friend who was ill, and 
hearing that she was not well enough to 
appear, intimated her intention of going up to 
her bedroom, to satisfy herself as to her con- 
dition. The Prince of Wales, who accom- 
panied her, waited downstairs, and was most 
anxious in his inquiries. 

Before leaving for Denmark Queen Alex- 
andra was very busy arranging and settling 
ap many things regarding the Coronation. 

er Majesty has had te decide the very difti- 
cult question as to her crown to be worn on 
the great da} itself, but it is practically 
settled at last, over thirty different. designs 
having been sent for her approval. The 
crown, it is said, will surmounted by 
jewelled arches, in the centre of which the 
famous Koh-i-noor will be placed. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will not 
move into Marlborough House this summer, 
as, when the present contents are removed, 
there will still be a great deal of work to be 
done in painting, papering, and other renova- 
tons. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who is to be the special 
representative of the American people at King 
Edward’s Coronation, taken Brook 
House, Park Lane, at a rental, it is said, of 
£4,000 for six weeks, including the use of 
the servants, plate, linen, and everything com. 

lete. This is just the sum that was paid by 
Sir Edward Thornton, our Ambassador at St 
Petersburg, for the six weeks’ use of a man-* 
sion in Moscow at the coronation of Alex- 
ander III. At the Congress of Vienna, in 1814, 
Lord Castlereagh, our premier plenipoten- 
tiary, paid for his lodging a rental of £500 
ir week, which—as the Congress sat for the 

tter part of six months—-thus mounted up 
to about £12,000. 


It is stated that the young Russian Em- 
press has by her good example initiated a 
movement in favour of early rising among 
the ladies of her Court. When she first 
arrived in Russia she greatly scandalised her 
ladies by her habit of always being up before 
seven o'clock. They have now not only be- 
come accustomed to this startling innovation 
on the part of their Empress, but have natar- 
edly ended by following her example. 


ve 
—— 


BY THE FIRELIGHT. 
Do you remember how, one night, you came, 
Almost a stranger, yet so much a friend 
That as we watched firelight’s flitting flame 
We talked of life’s deep purpose—of its end— 
Unrealised ambitions—fruitless strife? 

A not unusual theme. You did not know 
How dark @ cloud that night obscured my life ; 
Doubt of myself; a hideous shade that low 
Hung over all things—made me doubt mankind, 
And even to God’s great goodness rendered 

blind ! 
What geutle spirit bade you speak the word 
Which from tp featur beast my heart set 
ree? 
Sweet as the song of spring’s returning bird, 
Yet only this—that you believed in me! 
The danomg flames flashed forth a cheerier 








SOW, 
The grwteful warmth stole all my being 
through, 

Vanished sick doubts as mists at morning go: 
To your belief I would, indeed, be true! 
bai hd thought had placed me far too 

ng i, 
Yet, brave to reach that height, I constant 
try ! 


I: 


the poisonous liquid, and although 





i 


| 
} 





Immersed in Liquid Poison. 


A HORRIBLE ADVENTURE, 


A horrible adventure has recently been re- 
counted by Alexander Robert Heffernan, of 
53, Archel Road, Fulham, nowan ex-constable 
of the Metropolitan Police Force. It appears 
that on the afternoon of February 26th, 1897, 
he was on duty near the Regents Canal, at a 
point where the water is rendered highl 
poisonous by the drainings from chemical a | 
gasworks. He was told that a man had jumped 
in, to commit suicide. Being a noted awimmer, 
Hefiernan dived into the poisonous water 
without hesitation. For fully twenty minutes 
the two men struggled in the water, with the 
poisonous chemicals bubbling and fizzing 
around them. Both swallowed a quantity of 
revented 
from drowning, the would-be suicide died a few 
weeks after. The effect of the water upon the 
—s constable was terrible to contemplate. 

€ poison, paseo | to the police surgeon, 
completely destroyed the costing of his 
stomach. “I was quite unable to digest my 
food,”’ he says, “and every time I took any, was 
sick until it was vontbed. back. I was placed 
on the police sick list and sent down to the 
Convalescent Home at Brighton twice. After 
the second vistt I had te go back to my own 
home very bad indeed. I was so woak that 
when I attempted to walk I went blind, and 
had to oling to a 5 near me to prevent 
me from falling. had fearful night sweats, 
and would often be seized with a kind of cramp, 
which seemed to be in my very bones. I could 
not retain food or nourishment, except in 
minute quantities—just enough to keep me 
alive. 

“T next went into Brompton Hospital, but 
again I derived no benefit. For two years I 
remained in the police force, suffering in this 
way, and during the two years I was only abie 
to put in three monthe’ duty! Seeing that [ 
was practically done for, in January, 1899, I 
was given a special pension, and retired from 
the force. 

“T continued to get worse, despite all efforts. 
No matter how tempting and light the food 
which was prepared, I vomited all I took, and 
the very sight of food made me sick! I became 


reduced in weight from over 15 stone to just | 
over 10 stone, and I was as weak as a kitten. | 


The vomiting, the pain across the stomach and 
in the back, the night sweats and the cramping 
sensations continued unabated until September 
in last year. 

“In that month I was recommended to try 
some Bile Beans for Biliousness. A few doses 
made me feel a bit stronger, 30 I went in fora 
course, in order to give them a fair trial. By 
the time I had taken a few boxes I was a 
different man, The vomiting had stopped, and 
the dull aching pain at the pit of the stomach 
had gone. Every day I got stronger and 
stronger. The cramp and the night sweats 
stopped, the a and flashes before my eyes 
disappeared, I became able to walk without 
needing support, and at night I enjoyed sound, 
refreshing sleep. 

“To cut a long-story short, I am now quite 
cured, The effects of the poison have been 
driven out of my system by the Beans, and my 
stomach and digestive organs seom to have 
been re-made. I have eaten so well that I 
have gained twenty-one pounds in weight, and 
am still adding to it. For the first time for 
nearly five years, on Christmas Day Inst I 
was able to eat and enjoy a good Christmas 
dinner. 

‘*A few months ago I was able to re-start 
work as attendant in a picture gallery. For 
three weeks before Chrisimas I was at work 
there from half-past eight o’clock in the 
morning to half-past eleven at night, Saturdays 
included, and I did not feel fatigued with it. 

“In my case Bile Beans seem to have worked 
amiracle, Publish my statement by all means, 
and let as many people as possible know what a 
splendid remedy is placed within their reach.” 





| The chief lesson to be learned from the aboy; 
sensational incident, is that no case of digestiys 
ailment, weakness, nausea after meals, sleep 
lessness, and general debility is too bad for 
Bile Beans to touch. Remember this! Hand 
this case to your friends who are ailing. o 
= Bile Beans in the way of a sufferer is the 
indest service you can render. Just think of 
the debt of gratitude Heffernan owes to the 
friend who recommended Bile Beans to him. 
You may earn like gratitude from some of your 
friends. The medicine referred to above may 
be obtained from all chemists, price one and 
three-half-pence a box or two and nine for a 
box containing three times the quantity. 


————————»—=[T—=== 


Gems 


CULTURE ia ® woman is better than gold. 
_ TaEre are no trifles in the moral universe of 
Go. 

Tuer is nothing so bad but what good may 
come of it. 

Tae opportunity of a lifetime must be seized 
during the lifetime of the opportunity. 

INSPIRATION is contagious. One man in dea! 
earnest sets a hundred other men.on fire. 

Mant a heart is ruined and worn out long 
ere the form be bent or the head grown grey 

A rear of pleasure passes like a flowy 
breeze, but a moment of misfortune seems on 
age of pain, 

Waar is often miscalled Stinginess is a form 
of liberality ; we are close that we may pay our 
just debts. 





Ir thou hest a grief too heavy to bear call 
patience to help you, and she will bring you « 
blessing in its place. 

I witt charge my soul to believe and wait for 
Him, and will follow His providence, and not 
go before it, nor stay behind it. 

A rrvs faith can no more be separated from 
good works than the light of the candle from 
its heat, or the heat from the light. 








WOMEN’S PRAISE OF EACH OTHER. 

Why is it so hard for women. to praise each 
other? Ti Lucy can sing herself, it surely 
does her no harm to admit that Maud sings 
charmingly ; if she possesses no voice, what 
good does it do her to pose as unappreciative 
of her friend’s silver notes? Great is the in- 
consistency, the illogicality of our sex; and 
great, also, is the ingenuity we display in order 
to avoid bestowing commendation. 

“ How pretty Miss Simmons is looking to- 
night!” 

“Ah! do you think so? Yes, she looks all 
right. If only she did her hair better; but 
she never could learn to see what suits her.” 

“I met such a nice gil to-day—a Miss 
Smithson—do you know her?” 

“[—I knew her years ago, when everyone 
said she was going to marry Charlie Browning 
Somehow it never came off though!” 

And so it goes on; if there be a blemished 
petal in the flower held up for our admira 
tion, our. band is always so ready to point to 
it! The tall, stately maiden is a “ lamp-post,” 
the plump one “fat and awkward.” The ~ose 
in June calls the lily “ pasty,” while that 
flower softly whispers “coarse” or “ blatant,” 
and makes veiled allusions to cooks! The 
more refined method is, of course, to make no 
verbal protest when a rival is praised, but 
merely to gently shrug and pityingly to smile 
The woman who praises another is either vers 
unselfish, or she has real love in her neart 

See 
PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW. 
They strolled together ‘neath Luna’s light : 

At nine her father’s door was seen ; 
At ten he whispered her “Good night,” 





And he eadly left ber at 12.15. 
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HIS WIFE’S AMBITION 


Fox the first time in life he found himself in 
the country. The express train from which he 
bad just alighted dwindled into a mere speck 
on the horizon, leaving him surrounded by a 
vast wilderness, 

Jones was a city man; he worked on a high 
stool in a counting house. He had gathered 
his ideas of the woods from the trees in Hyde 


Park ; but no one would have ever guessed by | 


his conversation that Jones was not truly 
roral. From the pages of an agricultural weekly 


he stocked his mind with rich stores of in- | 


formation, out of which his imagination con- 
structed alluring pictures of rural bliss. 

Sometimes he strolled through the fruit 
market, regaling his eyes with the sight of 
prize pumpkins and inhaling the fragrance 
from the newly-opened barrels of apples. Some- 
times he attended the theatYe, where domestic 
dramas of farm life were presented in which 
the old folks gather in the front yard and the 
prodigal son returns from Klondike and pays 
off the mortgage to slow music and immense 
applause. 

Sometimes he slipped away to a show to 

catch a sight of blue-ribbon cattle and to chat 
with the rustics, if occasion effered, about the 
newest thing in labour-saving machinery, of 
aehich rg” appened to know nothing. All 
this time Jones knew nothing of the country a¢ 
first hand, and it looked like a great waste of 
energy to his friends to see him continually 
dreaming of what might never be his; but they 
did not know what pleasant fancies of ploughed 
fields and home-grown vegetables beguiled 
away the long hours at the ledger. They did 
not know the satisfaction he took in walking 
out into the middle of the street and looking 
up between the tall buildings at the blue sky— 
the only natural object in sight. 

But least of all did they know ‘that Jones 
had a wife with vast social ambitions. Mrs. 
Frances Fleweller-Jones, as she styled herself, 
longed to out-do people of ten times their 
means. Papa Jones had only one way of sup- 
pressing these unnatural and dangerous long- 
ings, and that was to threaten to pack up and 
move the entire establishmeut to the country. 

At the mtere mention of farming, catalogues 
of cheap European tours and invitations to 
swell social functions disappeared like magic. 
The household resumed the even tenor of it 
way, and endeavoured to look decently happy 
over three huniired a year. 

Not that Jonesy was a brute, for he was a 


very passive, obedient sort of twentieth cen-’ 


tury husband, acqviescing in everything reason- 


able, and perfectly willing to walk while his. 


wife rode. 

But one Saturday afternoon Jones came 
home and found the Lisges taaned topsy-turvy. 
His wife was waiting for him at the head of 
the stairs, 

“Philander, dear!” She used this name ex- 
clusively for raising money ; Phil was sufficient 
for all other occasions. “Philander, you'lt 
have to rake together enough to buy something 
new for Evelina; she’s made herself ill over 
her old ball dress, and the two young gentle- 
men arrive to-morrow.” 

“If that’s the case I shall have to look at 
some farm property, mother,” Jones observed, 
very seriously. 

“ Never mind the farm just now, Philander ; 
we need your help; I’ve almost completed ar- 
crops for the motor-car, and as for the 
yachts [i 

“T don’t feel equal to it at all,” said Jones, 
examining his empty pockets. “You must 
really excuse me this time.” 

“ Philander!” cried his wife, bringing down 
her foot somewhat emphatically. 

_ But it was too late; Jones was hurriedly 
jamming a few things into a kif-bag. 

He notified his family of his future where- 
abouts, and then struck out for the station, 








expecting to reach in two hours the farm he 
seen advertised in the morning paper. 

Heretofore Jones had always soothed thei: 
bo longings by merely subscribing to an 
additional farm paper or writing for informa- 
tion relative to seeds and manures. He was 
sorry his little ruse was played out, having 
doubtless intended to go on dreaming of the 
untamed joys of country living to the end of 
the chapter. 

Now that he found himself in the land of -his 
dreams he hardly knew whether to be disap- 
pointed or not. The bracing air was laden with 


| the dried fruits of autumn. It had been smoky 


in the city the afternoon he left. 
was very quiet and peaceful, with nothing to 
break the stillness but an occasional chirp or 
the sound of falling nuis. Jones was not an 
artist, and he had no eye for the picturesque. 
The zigzag fence and the tangled underbush 
jarred upon his nice sense of order and regu- 
larity. At the end of four miles he was con- 
scious of nothing except that the roads were 
abominably muddy, that the tall weeds were 
wet, and that he was tired and hungry, and 
wished he hadn't come. 

It was still a mile to the farm which was 
advertised to be sold, and he longed to turn 
back ; but he recollected the yacht his wife 
wanted to buy, and the motor-car she had in 
view, and the thought drove him forward— 
there was no chance to retreat. 

“ How d’ye, pardner! said the farmer, who 


Here all 


found Jones vainly trying to locate the front 
gate by the dim twilight. 

“Ts this the place that is advertised?” asked 
Jones, resting against the fence, almost ex- 
hausted 


“T cacalate it is. Be you from the city?” 

“T be,” said Jones, dropping into the dialect 
of the place. 

“Then you'd better come to the house.” 

The whole family set about making him at 
home. They took it for granted that he had 
come to stay awhile. They opened some new 
preserves, and got out the softest and most 
yielding of feather beds. 

After two days Jones was surfeited with 
fresh air, wholesome food and simple, un- 
affected country manners. He inwardly re- 
belled against brown sugar in his coffee, white 
butter, and feather beds, and the only insti- 
tution he fully endorsed was the hard cider 
barrel. He was shocked at their ignorance. 
About the only satisfaction he got was in 
telling the feats of famous horse trainers he 
had seen. 

The neighbours came in to listen with open- 
mouthed astonishment. They put Jones down 
as a remarkable man, but the next day the 
oldest and laziest horse ov the place ran away 
with him, and made him the laughing stock of 
the neighbourhood. 

Jones was mad enough to go home, but that 
day his wife wrote a letter imploring him to 
come back, explaining that the horrid man 
wouldn’t sell the yacht or the motor-car except 
for cash. 

Jones answered with an enthusiastic prose 
poem on the delights of farming. Jones was 
@ small man, and he often found some dis- 
simulation necessary in dealing with his 
strong-minded wife. 

Every day brought its trials.. The farmer 
attempted to teach him to plough, but gave 
it up. Jones had frequently alluded to the 
rough-shot agriculturist as a clod-hopper, but 
after he had watched his instructor and then 
tried a furrow or two himself, he made up 
bis mind never to consider anybody awkward 
again. 

That evening a letter from his wife au- 


nounced the engagement of the eldest daughter | 


to their well-to-do grocer of German extrac- 

tion, and further stated that the other girl 

was engaged to a steady young fellow who 

was saving his money. 
Jones congratulated 

lomacy. 

“Things couldn’t have turned out better ; 


himself on his dip- 


T still have my old position as bookkeeper, 
and I reckon J needn’t be afraid that the girls’ 
intended will look down on me. But what 
about buying the farm?” 

He approached the owner while surrounded 
by his numerous family 

“You've got the best farm in the country,’ 
he said, “and you are very reasonable in 
everything. You don’t claim it’s the Garden 
of Eden, but you ought to. You've got the 
| hemestead shaded by a spreading elm and the 
| duck pond near by—everything is as com- 
| plete as «a picture. Vd like to buy you out, 
| but the fact is I haven't got the money.” 

“Why, we ain't no notion of selling, 
mister!” said the farmer, in an injured tone. 

“Vin glad of it, sir; but, w hat about your 
advertisement ?.” 

“Pshaw! we only advertised for holiday 
boarders.” 

“I sec,” said Jones, with a sigh of relief 
“T must have stumbled on the wrong farm, 
but Tm very well satisfied. Whats your 
bill?” 

“Well, bein’ as the puppy et up your patent 
leathers, we'll call it on® pound, if your 
willin’.” ° 

“ Whatever you say,” said Jones, counting 
out the money guite eagerly. 

Jones had a great deal to tell when he 
recched his home that evening. The two 
young men, who came regularly now, greatly 
uimired the specimens of mammoth fruit he 
had brought home. 

* You seem to have entirely regained your 
gree humour,” said his wife, picking the last 
bury off his coat tails. 

“The country is the only 
change,” he said, with a sigh. 

“ And what about buying the farm?” 

“Why, the stupid farmer won’t sell.” 

‘Qh!” she said simply, but the expression 
on her face showed she was greatly relieved. 
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and all Female Complaints. They have the approval of the Medica! 
Profession. Beware of imitations, The only genuine and ori 

are in White Pager Wrappers. Boxes, ts. 140. and 2s. 91., of ail 
Chemists. 2s. a box contains three times the pills, Or by post 14 
or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KEARSLEY, 17, North 
Street, Westminster. Sold in the Colonies, 
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tieipful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor 
readers at any time. 

All letters must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Wirtrms.—Chonfteur is 2 word used in 
France to denote a fireman, or a stoker. 

H. Harr.—In the language of the turf, a 
gentleman rider is one who does not ride for 
pay. 

Bratrice,—-A quiet wedding does not neces- 
sarily imply that a simple menu should be 
served. I judge, howéver, that it is your in- 
tention not to haye toa elaborate an affair. 
Serve salads, poultry or game, -meats, and 
sweets. 


Mrnni8.—If your parents are willing for you 
to go out with your employer and his lady 
friend, all right; but, personally, I should 
wivise you to keep business affairs entirely 
apart from social matters. You will find it the 
best plan in the long run. 

Yvetre.—You are not too old by any 
means to learn to dance and sing. I believe 
most heartily with Sarah Bernhardt that age 


is a matter of feeling rather than years. You! 


are really only entering into the best pod 
of your life. Study music and dancing, b 


» young lady he is interested in a present on 
her approaching birthday. Some simple sou- 
venir of the day would be quite appropriate. 


A dainty picture, neatly but imexpensively | 
framed, woul also be nice, but avoid costly 
gifts or jewellery. 

An ApurrEr writes: “I have profited. so} 
much by your little talks and hints. Now will 
you help me personally by tellitgy me to whom 
. telegram of congratulation should be ad- | 
dressed on the occasion of » wedding?” To} 
the bride and bridegroom, wishing them very | 
great happiness and expressing hearty good; 
wishes for the future. . | 





is pleased to hear from his 


y all; , 


means, and enjoy yourself as much 98 you can. | - 1 
wits ¥ j alcohol, 


Dick wants to know if it is proper to make | 
| Lavy R. wants me to suggest something 
| novel and new for a decoration at the celebra- 
1 3 . Yr. : Las 

Make it a book, ora box of bonbons, or flowers. | nes of the twenty-fifth wédding anniversary. 


j the drawing-room by making a bower of green 
} 


| oub.in white and green artificial flowers. 


| A Susscerser.—Your friend cannot institute 
% suit for breach of promise, for the reason 
| that, having a husband living, from whom she 
| hae not been divorced, she is not frée to marry, 


T. R. L. (Dovers.A_ personal note of con- 
gratulation can be sént to an intimate friend 
who has moved into her new house, or who has 
had any good fortune, but it is not a social 
obligation to do so, . 

Mrs. Mednows.~An effectual and simple 
method of removing stains or spots from the 
inside of a decanter or water caraife is to cut 
up small raw oes, place a few pieces in 
the decanter, fill up with hot soapy water, and 
leave them for some hours. 


A. K. R. (Leeds).—li milk when boiling 
becomes burnt, take the saucepan 
containing it instantly off the fire apd 
| stand it in a bowl of cold water for a qtiur- 
| ter of an hour. It will then be found that 
| the burat flavour will have entirely disappeared 
| from the milk. 
| §r. Crate.—Spectacles were invented toward 

the close of the thirteenth century by Salvino 
d'Armato, and later improved by Alessandro 
Spino. The present highly periected art of 
photography found its origm in the old 
daguerreotype process discovered by M. 
Daguerre in 1839. , 

Bertiz.—aA fine Florida water may be mode 
as follows: Take of the oils of lavender, ber- 
gamot, and lemon, two drams each; of tinc- 
| ture of turmeric and oil of aneroli, one dram 
| eath; oil of bahn, thirty drops; oil of rose, 
en drops. Mix these well with two pints of 
If cloudy,. strain through filtering | 








paper. 


very pretty arrangement can be secured in 


— 
—— 


Ivquisitive.—The friends of the young brid, 
should, by all means, call upon her. Whether 
or not she had left the city this would hay, 
been their duty, and the obligation is 
tone thé less urgent becatise of her evidently 
unexpected retiirn. : 


J. Franrz.—(1) Althe cannibalisin, ow’ 
to the march of civilingion and maielion ma 
efforts, is no longer practised in many places 
where it formerly existed, it is still the habit 
of certain tribes in Darkest Africa. (2) The 
deepest coal mine in England is at Killing. 
worth, near Newcastle. 

OreHay.—A oorrespondents with a young 
; man should be commeticed with care pa ar 

ried on with discretion, but if you are quite 
convinced of its propriety, the man should 


ask ion- to write, and should send the 

first lebter himself. Until he doos so pay no 

attention to his requests to write. 
re ome 


THe Lowvon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekly ; 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Kightpetce. 

*** Ary Lerrers 10 BE ADDRESSED 16 
tue Epitor or tHe Lonpon Reaper, 60-52, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

*«* We cannot undertake to return rejécted _ 
manuscripts, 








WOMAN'S UNFAILING PRIBRT 














vines over which the dates 13877-1902 are on 
rue 
large potted palms and ferns—which you may 
procure for the oceasion from a florist for a | 
reasonable sum-—on each side of the bower. 
Decorate the table with a great ball of green | 
leaves from the chandelier in the centre; swing | 
four ribbons of silver gauze from this ball to | 
each end of the table. Have a bow! of orim- | 
‘i 


son roses in the centre, and a border of leaves, 





QUICKLY OCOBREOCT ALI. IRREGULARITIES, REMOVER ALL 
OBSTRUCTIONS, and relieve the distressing symptoms 60 
prevalent with the ser, 

Boxes, 1/14, 2/9 (contains three times the quantity), 
and Large Size 4s, 64., of all Chemists; or will be 
sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 4, or 55 stamps, by 
B, T. TOWLE & CO., 

66, Long Row, Nottingham, 

Beware o Imitations, injurious and worthless. 














SULPHOLIN 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


LO 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES 


TION 





PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILLING BOTTLES. 








COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


COLLIS 


DIARRHGA, DH 





SDF, J DOLLS PRONE. GHLAROBIE at nnian rie 


AGH, an@ invigorates the nervous system when exha) 


OUT BB 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Me 
CURED ME OF DIARREW@A,” 


BROWNE’S 


ORODYNE 


I8 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 


YSENTERY, CHOLERA, 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that if AOTS as @ 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient, 


dical Staff, Caloutta, states :—'' Two posks CoMPrEeTELY 








DF, tof Qh BRUNE, GHLORORN 
ny Lp. 


sworn to.—Bee Times, July 13th, 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
R of CHDORODYNE, that the whole story of the 
“ty was Aeiiberssaly nageee, and be regrotied to say it had been 


Di, 4,00 


OLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short all 
E\PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 


PALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 








Pd SOLE BROINES FLORA Ne ommcus, nakUMATION. 


Be careful to observe 





[ CRTANT CAUTION .—The IMMENSE SALE of 


m rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS, 
TRADE MARK all Ohem: Wk: and 4/6, 


« of lste, 
Bole Manufacturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Strees, W.G, 
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